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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 





e believe that successful 

life insurance agents 
deserve unlimited opportunity 
to continue learning from 








top-notch teachers. 
FTER mastering the fundamentals, North- 
A western Mutual Agents can continue their “y 
personal development under the guidance of the If} 
Educational Division and with the practical help ie 
of the Advanced Underwriting Division. A staff ask 
of experts gives assistance, conducts seminars, pro- a 
duces periodic issues of the Advanced Under- on 
writing Training Guides and Letters—operates a Be 
well-planned, thoroughly integrated educational 
program. y 
From the start, Northwestern Mutual Agents de 
eR re move confidently in all underwriting areas, secure 3 
pial in knowing that each day will make them more ae 


self-sufficient and that when they do not know the 


answer there is help available. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Me 





























“Yes,” said the doctor, “you have a stomach ulcer. 
If you want to get over it, you must slow down and 
quit worrying.” 

“Sounds easy, but how do I do it?” the patient 
asked. 


““You’ve got to work at it. You can’t change over- 
night. About your worries—talk them over with some- 
one you trust. When problems seem insurmountable. 
leave them awhile—spend a few hours with a book or 
putter around your garden. 


“Let some things wait until tomorrow. 


“After some rest and a good night’s sleep, the 
chances are you will view your troubles the next 
day more calmly and clearly.” 


And so this man . . . convinced that tension and 
strain are his worst enemies . . . is well on the way to 
getting over his ulcer. 


Many factors contribute to ulcers—too much 


Man most likely to succeed... 





in getting over a stomach ulcer 


heavy, rich, spicy food, irregular meals and sleep. But 
emotional stress seems to be the chief culprit. 


When an ulcer is discovered early and treated 
promptly, however, most patients can relieve their 
symptoms by diet, acid-neutralizing medicines, and 
mental or emotional discipline. 


Since ulcers tend to recur, patients who have had 
an ulcer should have periodic medical supervision. 


If unchecked, an ulcer may undermine general health * 
. .. or it may penetrate the wall of the affected organ 
and require immediate surgery. 


Fortunately, operations for these complications are 
successful in most cases. 


Should an ulcer occur, recovery depends largely on 
the patient himself. If he follows his doctor’s advice 
about diet, medication and a normal daily routine, 
he stands an excellent chance of overcoming his ulcer 
and living a normal life. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 








1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
of our national health and welfare. It is appear- 
ing in two colors in magazines with a total 
circulation in excess of 35,500,000 including 
Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National Geo- 
graphic, U. S. News. 































THOUGHTS 


It was Carlyle who said, “Our 
grand business is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to 
see what lies clearly at hand and 
do it.” 


Beneficial words of wisdom for 
those of us in the business of life 
insurance. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Jrasarance (E>) Company 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


















Accident and Sickness 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&S line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&S line plus these features: 
* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES for 
both Life Insurance and Accident and Sickness 
Insurance! 


* SALES PLANS. that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice Presideni 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Bullding, Chicago 3, Illinois 











Over half q century... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
Liberal Agency Contract 


* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C., 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 








“In millicns (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 


life sales 


Yo Change 
from 
1958 1957-19 


























Month 1956 1957 
January ...... ; $3,774** $4,338 $5,402 
February ....... 3,738 5,000 4,860 
a eee 4,650 5,653 5,688 
ae ae 4,244 5,907 5,436 
First Four Months 16,406** 20,898 21,386 
DR ata as vine 4,603 6,224 
BE 3s cris: 4,402 5,545 
Bo EEE ayaa 4,307 5,281 
6 a ee 4,601 4,963 
September ..... 4,195 4,602 ¢ 
ee aoe 4,856 5,732 
November ...... 4,805 5,469 
December ...... 7,138 6,727 
WOME oo ccekleic 5 $55,313** $65,441 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
JONGNT SoS sak $2,496 $3,196 $3,467 
February ....... 2,653 3,252 3,499 
Te a eee 3,076 3,975 3,901 
PRR a ek 2,913 3,883 4,015 
First Four Months 11,138 14,306 14,882 
ee 3,063 4,030 
SN eee 2,966 3,728 
WO ia aie 2,891 3,756 
ee 2,923 3,727 
September ..... 2,698 3,452 
Octeler =.:.... 3,350 4,023 
November ...... 3,451 3,884 
December ...... 3,895 4,254 
a ee $36,375 $45,160 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January ........ $453 $472 $428 
February ....... 529 509 459 
OS Sa 592 563 509 
Mee Falk. 531 569 509 
First Four Months 2,105 2,113 1,905 
SE Pere 602 574 
ers Ore 558 521 
pO ae 521 492 
i 545 515 
September ..... 544 517 
oN ORS 569 510 
November ...... 531 465 
December ...... 556 454 
WOE: nosy nck $6,531 $6,161 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

JONUOTY 0.0.00 $825** $670 $1,507 
February ....... 556 1,239 902 
March oo. .eices 982 1115 1,278 
PO Re ie 800 1,455 912 
First Four Months 3,163 4,479 4,599 
"ee tie ae 938 1,620 
WE wie coe ets 878 1,296 
ee Ss yer 895 1,033 
ER os ka etna a 1,133 721 
September ..... 953 633 
October ....... 937 1,199 
November ...... 823 1,120 
December ...... 2,687 2,019 
WOME 5 sess dee $12,407** $14,120 
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Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 58 


Insurance. 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


20-23 | 


** Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting '° 


25-27, 





Best’s Insurance News 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., 
Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United State: Bor ju 





NEW YORK 38, N. *. 
Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 




































1958 Range Bid Price 
ite Companies High Low bad _ 
OT. RIE Aap OOS. ORR peer 1% «72 
merican National Life 9% 4 | by V E S T | G AT , 
Bankers National Life 23 18!/, 21%, 
ees Wt MIN os a fac singe c vnc viccacdccd duc 66 60 63'/2 
lifornia-Western States Life ...................... 94 78 8i 
olumbian National Life .......................0055 74 64 68 
ommonwealth Life (Louisville) .................... 20 16! 19% 
onnecticut General Life .....................0.ceee 270 233 241 
; ogy SNE. e'cesieS.Sdec nc nndnrressne sleeps 7 a ru Sh _ P li nme 
My ME atte ee 6b seg ons acanenene l, 
WA a MR ee Uso ce ceceesaceus 93 69 91 Our Special Profit aring olicies: 
piles ali gehReSRREREER 20%, 21% 
City. Life $01,080 1,280 
— EER RE SR i Ee Or ee J y ‘i “ 
berty National Life Bsenkecs ve 7, "28 Select Territory: e Experienced Agents & 
i sualty ... 
ife Insurance Co. of Va. (c) ... as C Sn CALIFORNIA General Agents 
cele National Life ; 198 171 190 COLORADO Wanted 
as, ladenaalty SEE SO ae 4 = 2. IDAHO KANSAS Poli Hold d Othe 
lonarc RGhegcebbeeenecseapeesasd. d00ddad0ecese a n r 
mS aa aii ic eae a a 23 70 a5 NEBRASKA NEVADA =—7 4 — 
ational Life & Accident (a) ................ .. B84, 7 80 NEW MEXICO Leads 
orth American Nat. Life (Chicago) (d) 19 16 17'/2 OREGON F + Y 
iiadelphia National Life (a) «.........2...0.0.004: 6% 51% rp samen taeaaien e Top First Year 
STI Socal ic. ins. c ee secchde 2 
ile at 86 67 8 TEXAS Commissions 
estern Life ape eenyeemen rhea n anne + in wy 7 WASHINGTON e Vested Renewals 
nited States Life 34, 2b, 32% WYOMING e Non-Participating and 
CME cog ca caesaincsecrs sce 5s 400 ce 37 31% 34/, Other Policies 
r Ici 
Ma) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. In 28th year : i 4 
y Adjusted for 3% stock dividend. Capital end Surptes e Paying 4°, Compoun 
ofc jus ‘or stock dividen +s 
4) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. over $2,241,000 Interest on Dividend 
—_—— fle) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. $116.89 Assets to Accumulations 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $52,000,000 
in Force BANKERS UNION 
sales by states Le See 
Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, COMPANY 
: : : Agency Vice-President 1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 
EVADA LED ALL STATES 1n percentage increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in March, with Mass- 














chusetts and South Dakota tied for second place and 
Idaho third, it is reported by the Life Insurance Agency 
lanagement Association, which has analyzed March 


~9%, “ager . 
—10% Peles by states and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary 
—10%, [business decreased 2% in March, compared with March, 





—'"%i957, while Nevada sales gained 23%. In Massachusetts 
—10%,fand South Dakota, March sales were up 19% and 
daho they were up 15%. 

For the first three months, with national ordinary 
ales up 4% from the year before, Massachusetts led 
vith an increase of 29%, with South Dakota second 
lace, up 28% from the corresponding period of last 
year, 

Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest 
ate of increase for March, with a gain of 25%. New 
York was next, with purchases up 8%. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


4-1 25%, 
nm Growing in culture, eleven Southern 
a 379, states today enjoy the music of 36 


accomplished and recognized symphonies 
. .a strong cultural force in 
Southern community life! 


= ©6©«e@onventions ahead 


JULY 


8-I1 Interamerican Conf. of Life Underwriters, 2nd annual, 
McAllister, Miami. 


10-12 Internatl. Assn. of Ins. Counsel, annual, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
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AUGUST 
SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
e of Lie 5-8 Natl. Ins. Assn., Inc., 38th annual, Deshler-Hilton, Columbus. REGION SINCE 1891 
is nalial 20-23 Federation of Ins. Counsel, annual, Fairmont, San Francisco. » ae 
wing ie * ‘ 
25-27 American Bar Assn., Ins. Law Section, annual, Los Angeles. . va oe 
N. ¥. (Continued on page 8) CE STi een . 
y Month. 


d State; Bor June, 1958 : 








38/ out of every dollar spent on consumer 





goods and services is spent by households 








that read a single issue of LIFE 


LIFE gives you a vast, sure and responsive market every 
single week. An average issue of LIFE is read by 15,320,000 
households—31% of all U. S. households. And these 31% 
buy 38% of all U. S. consumer goods and services. 


What a market. And what a selling opportunity, when 
you know for certain that you can reach 38¢ out of every 
consumer dollar. 


These newly released figures from LIFE’s Study of Con- 
sumer Expenditures reaffirm what LIFE advertisers al- 
ready know: that people who read LIFE are the people 
who are receptive to selling messages ...the people who 
actually do the better-than-average purchasing. 


No wonder in 1957 advertisers invested $47 million more 
in LIFE than in the next leading magazine . . . more in 
LIFE than in the next two magazines combined. 


Source: LIFE’s Study of Consumer Expenditures, an analysis of $200 bil- 
lion spent by U.S. households for consumer goods and services in 1956. 


ONLY Ta: gives you 


so much selling support ...so swiftly, so surely 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Examined 

Dixie Life and Accident Insurance Company ......... Mobile, Ala. 

Homeland Insurance Company of Alabama ...... Nashville, Tenn. 

Peoples Insurance Company ............-...--0-00s Mobile, Ala. 

Security Life and Accident Insurance Company ..... Mobile, Ala. 

Southern National Insurance Company .......... Birmingham, Ala. 

Warrior Life Insurance Company ............-..- Birmingham, Ala. 

ARKANSAS Licensed 

Investors Security Life Insurance Co. ............ Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 

Professional Life & Casualty Company ........... Champaign, Ill. 

COLORADO Licensed 

Academy Life Insurance Company ......... Colorado Springs, Colo. 

CONNECTICUT Admitted 

Indianapolis Life Insurance Company ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 

DELAWARE Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York ......... New York, N. Y. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ~— Examined 

Equity Annuity Life Insurance Company ....... Washington, D. C. 

Variable Annuity Life Ins. Co. of America ...... Washington, D. C. 

GEORGIA Admitted 

All American Life & Casualty Company ............ Chicago, Ill. 

ILLINOIS Reinsured 

Jackson Mutual Life Insurance Company ............ Chicago, Ill. 

MONTANA Admitted 

Professional Life & Casualty Company ........... Champaign, Ill. 

NEVADA Admitted 

All American Life & Casualty Company .......... Park Ridge, Ill. 

American Republic Insurance Company ........ Des Moines, lowa 

Globe Life & Accident Insurance Company ...Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 

Western States Life Insurance Company ........... Phoenix, Ariz. 

NEW YORK Examined 

Eastern Life Insurance Co. of New York .........New York, N. Y. 




















ANY with a Creed! 


“Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries with 


fair, unselfish contract and to 


q 
— 
Ween. 


construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly and economically,” 


Life Insurance Company 


+ Hirminghom, Aebeme 











OHIO Examined 

Central Assurance Company .................... Columbus, Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Allstate Life Insurance Company .................4--- Skokie, Ill, 
Dissolved 

Girard Health & Life Insurance Company ....... Philadelphia, Pa. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Farmers and Traders Life Insurance Co. ........... Syracuse, N. Y, 

TEXAS Withdrew 

American Equitable Assurance Society ........... Little Rock, Ark. 
Reinsured 

Texas Prudential Insurance Company ............ Galveston, Texas 

Voluntary Dissolution 
Home Owners Life Insurance Company .......... Houston, Texas 


Temporary Receivership 
Estate Life Insurance Company .................- Amarillo, Texas 


UTAH Licensed 
Ideal National Insurance Company .......... Salt Lake City, Utah 
WASHINGTON Admitted 


Central States Health & Life Co. of Omaha 
Republic National Life Insurance Company 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

Canada Life Assurance Company ............... Toronto, Canada 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ........ East Orange, N. J. 
First Colony Life Insurance Company ............ Lynchburg, Va. 


eit Omaha, Neb. 
Sasa Lobe sha Dallas, Texas 


General Fidelity Life Insurance Company .......... Richmond, Va. 
General Life Company of America ............... Seattle, Wash. 
Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Company ..... Norristown, Pa. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 

Republic National Life Insurance Company .......... Dallas, Texas 
Union Trust Life Insurance Company ..... ME wae ees Duluth, Minn. 
WYOMING Licensed 

Great Plains Life Insurance Co. of Wyoming ........ Casper, Wyo. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 

United Mutual Life Insurance Company ......... New York, N. Y. 


DOMINION OF CANADA Admitted 


Federal Life and Casualty Company ......... Battle Creek, Mich. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Admitted 
Credit Life Insurance Company ................ Springfield, Ohio 
QUEBEC Licensed 


Aeterna-Life Mutual Assurance Company ......... Montreal, Que. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 5 


SEPTEMBER 


1-3 =Internatl. Federation of Commercial Travelers Ins. Organi- 
zations, annual, The Ocean House, Swampscott. 
5-6 $S.W. Mgmnt. Conf. of NALU, annual, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 


Internatl. Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, 44th annual, Olympic Western, Seattle. 


7-12 Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. of NALU, annual, Statler-Hilton, 
Dallas. 

7-12 Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Statler-Hilton, 
Dallas. 

10 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annual, 
Dallas. 

21-24 Internatl. Claim Assn., annual, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick. 

21-26 Assn. of Supts. of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada, Empress, 
Victoria, B.C. 

22-24 Life Office Mgmnt. Assn., annual, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 

29 Fraternal Actuarial Assn., annual, Fontainbleu, Miami Beach. 

29-1 Natl. Fraternal Congress of America, annual, Fontainbleu, 


Miami Beach. 
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li IS WITH DEEP sorrow we record 
the sudden death on May 6, 1958 of 
Alfred M. Best, founder, president 
and chairman, to whose memory we 
pay high tribute. He lived a long 
and fruitful life filled with accom- 
plishments which had far-reaching 
beneficial effects, not only on the 
lives of his associates, but on the 
insurance industry as a whole. 

He was born in Caldwell, New 
Jersey, August 31, 1876 and began 
his business career in 1892, at the 
age of fifteen and a half, as a junior 
clerk in the local department of the 
Queen Insurance Company of 
America. He founded Alfred M. 
Best Company in 1899. 

Mr. Best was also chairman of 
the seventy-five year-old Flitcraft 
Company, Inc., publishers of life in- 


Alfred Hi. Best, 1876-1958 


surance periodicals and publications, 
and president of Best Building Com- 
pany, owner of the building at 75 
Fulton Street, New York City, in 
which both publishing companies 
are quartered. 

As a young man he was baritone 
soloist at Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, and later a 
director of Plymouth Glee Club. He 
also organized the Choral Art Club 
of Brooklyn and held an active inter- 
est in music throughout his life. 

An ardent horticulturist, Mr. Best 
maintained a green house and ex- 
tensive flower garden in Peru, Ver- 
mont, where he also operated a dairy 
farm stocked with pedigreed Jersey 
cattle. 

He was an honorary member of 
the Drug and Chemical Club of New 








Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra, an honorary 
trustee of the Southern Vermont Art 
Association and a member of the 
Jersey Cattle Club. 


York, a director of the 


His wife, the former Constance 
Stewart Copeland, died in 1949. 
Surviving are a daughter, Miss Es- 
telle Best, a son, Gilbert Best, and 
three grandchildren. Burial was in 
Rockland Cémetery, Piermont, New 
York. 


A man of deep rooted principles, 
great ability and warm and generous 
nature, he was beloved by all of us 
and by everyone with whom he came 
in contact. Few have enjoyed the 
affection of so many. He leaves a 
great heritage and will always live 
in our minds and hearts. 











$14,000 wy pivot year, 
wendy #17,000, second ... 


Skokie, Illinois 
April 22, 1958 





WALTER E. RYAN Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


I'd like to tell you how happy everyone in the Ryan family is 
these days. After completing my income tax last week, I realized 
that in the second year with the friendly Franklin my income was 
close to $17,000. My first year (1956) I brought home $14,000 to 
the family. With no previous insurance experience and having 
previously been an interior decorator for eight years, you can 
understand how grateful I am to F. J. Budinger, C.L.U., our 


Regional Manager, for exposing the President’s Protective Invest- 
ment Plan to me. 


Over 90% of my sales are on this plan, through Salary Savings 
(payroll deduction) in various companies. Last year I started 
seven companies on Salary Savings and it set me thinking, that we 
in Franklin have a real savings plan for this type of selling. In 
1958 I expect to sell over a million. 


Believe me, there is no prospecting problem after an employer 
sees our PPIP. He wants to make it available to all of his 
employees. All I have to do is explain it to them and ask what 
amount they want to save for themselves off the “cream line of 
their pay checks.” That’s the way it goes, O’B; and to recap last 
week’s business I had eight sales for $2,000 annualized premium. 





Please accept my sincere thanks for the wonderful cooperation 
I’ve received from the Home Office. I realize each day the agent 
is the most important man in the Franklin. 


Cordially, 
Walter E. Ryan 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
















Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN IIE coneaxx ” 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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eee The impulses which cause a 
particular individual to sign an ap- 
plication at a specific moment may 
be quite different from the basic 
reasons of protection, old-age in- 
come and savings which led him to 
accept life insurance as an essential 
part of his plans. Reference is made 
to a report on such impulses by a 
psychologist along with their im- 
plications for insurance advertising 
in the editorial, Why People Buy 
on page 13. 

The other piece, Unnecessary 
Misfit, on the same page, considers 
the complications that the double 
indemnity provision may cause in 
life insurance programming. The 
expectation, of course, is that no 
double indemnity will be paid, but 
both the agent and the company 
have a responsibility to make the 
necessary fit-in with the assured’s 
plans if it should be paid. 


**e° In life insurance as in other 
fields, men may sincerely hold dia- 
metrically opposed viewpoints on a 
particular subject. For several years 
there has been a continuing debate 
on whether or not life insurance 
companies should sell annuity con- 
tracts, the payments under which 
will vary as the fortunes of the un- 
derlying investments.: The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of Variable 
Annuities are summarized by two 


protagonists of the debate on page 
14. 


*°* This Business of Ours had its 
origins in very early mankind. The 
primary form was probably an as- 
sociation whose members helped one 
another in time of danger or need, 
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and this must be remembered. For 
it is upon such a philosophy that 
modern practices should be based, 
states our author on page 18. In 
fact, says he, the sanction of life in- 
surance by society is justified solely 
by its utility in erecting an economic 
hedge around those who embrace its 
principles. However, despite the 
abuses and exploitations of insur- 
ance which erupt from time to time, 
the industry as a whole is enjoying 
almost universal acceptance. The 
reasons for this are confirmed in the 
article. 


eee Why Does an Agent Love to 
Sell? And particularly, why does he 
enjoy selling accident and health in- 
sure-income protection, as our au- 
thor on page 25 calls it? Is it be- 
cause he gives the public the power 
to face the possibility of disability ? 
The wage earner of today is quite 
dependent on his monetary income ; 
it pays for the shelter of his family, 
their food, their clothing, their 
pleasures in life, their education. 
Sut how many men feel nothing can 
happen to them, that they are 
favored and therefore, do not need 
protection. Does the A & H under- 
writer then get satisfaction in being 
able to enlighten this ignorant per- 
son? And what about the agent’s 
influence on himself, being in posses- 
sion of all the facts ? 


eee There are many areas in which 
a committee may operate effectively 
but there are others in which one 
will not function well. Moreover, 
even in favorable circumstances, the 
results of committee work depend 


largely upon care in the selection of 
the chairman and other members 
and the planning and foresight which 
attends its meetings. The uses, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Op- 
erating Committees are discussed on 
page 29. Some of the comments are 
on matters which are reasonably 
familiar but others are on phases of 
committee work which are seldom 
considered. 


e°° Relatively new in the accident 
and health field are: coverage for 
impaired risks, especially recovered 
coronaries ; overhead expense insur- 
ance; installment or prepaid pol- 
icies. It is this last that is of special 
concern to our author on page 
47. He feels that certain abuses 
are present and that, if they con- 
tinue, the public may demand social- 
ized medicine. See What's New in 
Medical Insurance. 


e°° When a person is not seated 
comfortably at his work, he becomes 
nervous, irritable and fidgety. Also, 
he may be less efficient, more prone 
to take time off, apt to take longer 
breaks. Correct Seating can now 
be accomplished by the scientific 
method described on page 65. 


eee As a company expands, Budget 
Control becomes harder to achieve. 
but not impossible. First of all, 
every department must be made 
budget-conscious and secondly, each 
department should keep its own 
figures with constant checks. As 
explained on page 77, the various 
data could then be combined and 
audited by the controller. 
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“Thoining 


Success in insurance depends in large 
measure on knowledge of your product and 
knowledge of the techniques that 

help you sell and service that product. 


Through the modern facilities of 

their new Education Center, The Travelers offers 
its agents the finest opportunity 

to acquire this all-important knowledge. 


In designing the three-story Center 

in Hartford, Connecticut, the Company 
benefited from more than 55 

years in the field of vocational training. For in 
1903 The Travelers established a 

vocational training program, one of the first 
instituted by American business. 


Training includes courses in (1) Life, Accident 
and Health (2) Casualty, Fidelity, Surety, 

Fire, and Marine (3) Group. The 

programs offer not only insurance indoctrination 
for the beginner but provide expert 

counsel for the experienced agent who wants 
instruction in more advanced and 

detailed forms of insurance coverage. 
Experienced and expert instructors use the very 
latest in visual aids and sound 

equipment for lectures and demonstrations. 





For information on a Travelers training program—in any line of insurance—get in touch with The 
Travelers Branch Office or General Agency nearest you. Ask for the free brochure “‘Training for Success.” 


MILY INO, 
nw FA Ep 
oF we 





' THE TRAVELERS 


* ait 
Cue, TH vnave’™ INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 


Life + Accident + Group «+ Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 
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why people buy 


F COURSE THE BASIC reasons why people buy life 
Piro are those recognized needs of protection, 
old-age income, and savings which only life insurance 
can provide in the desired form. But what are the 
impulses which cause a particular prospect to act at a 
particular time? Do these differ from basic causes? 
Do they arise from them? 

Surveys have been conducted in considerable number 
to try to determine what proximately causes people to 
buy life insurance. These surveys, of course, parallel 
similar studies in other product fields. Some of them 
are of higher quality than others, but they fill a useful 
purpose in helping us to serve our market better. 

Some interesting observations on the reasons why 
people buy were presented by Dr. Jack N. Peterman, 
director of psychological research of the Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. at the recent meeting of the Southern 
Round Table of the Life Advertisers Association held 
in Roanoke, Va. 

Dr. Peterman talked about a number of fundamental, 
psychological considerations which are involved in in- 
surance advertising. He believes that attempts to un- 
settle the prospect by threatening him with death, how- 
ever subtly, only stir his resistance. Every man knows, 
logically, that he is mortal, said Dr. Peterman, but he 


simply refuses to admit it. This, he implied, is true in 
the majority of cases. Dr. Peterman explained that 
appeals that remind the prospect of his own mortality 
will indeed sell insurance to prospects who have faced 
up to their emotional attitudes about death, reminding 
them that the time to make arrangements is now. 


. Stress Mental Security 


Dr. Peterman warned that advertising should con- 
vince the reader that “This can happen to you and the 
advertising should stress the mental as well as the eco- 
nomic security which insurance provides for the person 
insured, right here and now.” If this is the case, said 
Dr. Peterman, emphasis on the savings aspects of in- 
surance may have more general appeal than disturbing 
the prospect with the idea of death. 

While some tempering of these principles may be 
necessary in practice, no doubt death is an unpleasant 
thought to most people. While life insurance is valuable 
especially for its protection of loved ones, the important 
elements of an emergency fund and old-age income 
should not be overlooked. They are impressive and 
therefore deserve emphasis in advertising, in sales 
promotion, and in the presentations agents make to their 
prospects. 


unnecessary misfit 


Wie A LIFE INSURANCE policy contains a double 
indemnity provision, the double indemnity clause 
may never come into effect. Indeed, the great majority 
of claims do not involve double indemnity. Because of 
this fact, life insurance is programmed with the expecta- 
tion that no double indemnity will be paid. 


Various Methods 


Companies have various ways of handling double 
indemnity proceeds when they do in fact become paya- 
ble. In the absence of special request some companies 
pay them in a lump sum, separate from the proceeds of 
the basic policy, which may have been programmed 
for income. The majority of companies, however, merge 
double indemnity proceeds with the rest of the death 
benefit and pay under the option selected. In the 
majority of instances double indemnity proceeds, how- 
ever paid out, probably do not conflict seriously with 
the desires of the insured or of his beneficiary. In some 
instances, however, the payment of double indemnity 
proceeds does conflict with what the insured would 
have wished if he had realized what might happen and 
also conflicts with what is best for the beneficiary, 
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Wherever the insured has selected a fixed period 
for payment of the proceeds of the insurance he has 
almost certainly envisaged a minimum income to the 
beneficiary during that time. If double indemnity be- 
comes payable and the D.I. proceeds are paid in the 
same fashion as the basic proceeds, the beneficiary will 
receive twice what she and the insured had planned 
that she would have. She may receive this unneces- 
sarily large income for a short time and be destitute 
thereafter. We may regard this as having been the 
insured’s responsibility, but it was really the agent and 
the company’s fauit—the agent’s for not presenting the 
possible consequences to the policyholder, the company’s 
for not questioning the request when it appeared on the 
application. If the settlement request on the application 
was worded ambiguously it was certainly the responsi- 
bility of the company to ask the agent for clarification. 


The solution is obviously to write the settlement as 
one under the fixed instalment (exhaustion) option or 
to suggest that the double indemnity proceeds be held 
as an emergency fund or paid in cash. 


Unnecessary Misfits in settlement agreements cause 
anguish for beneficiaries and are bad public relations. 
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CARROL M. SHANKS 
President 
Prudential Insurance Company 


HE LIFE INSURANCE industry 

has, for many years, furnished 
the people of this country with pro- 
tection against the economic con- 
tingencies of life. Insurance enables 
the individual to protect himself and 
his family through the exercise of 
self-reliance and initiative. It has 
always been my belief that the life 
insurance industry has a responsi- 
bility to cooperate with the self-re- 
liance, thrift and initiative of the 
great mass of people of this country 
by insuring them and providing them 
with security plans. 

It is part of that responsibility to 
expand and adapt our services to 
meet any need for new forms of cov- 
erage. 


A New Weapon 


The public urgently requires a 
new economic weapon—some means 
of supplementing the traditional 
forms of retirement programming so 
as to secure for the individual an 
opportunity for participation in the 
expansion of the nation’s economy 
and, at the same time, a chance at 
least to combat the impact of infla- 
tion on the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Probably no segment of our popu- 
lation has suffered so much from loss 
of purchasing power, and has been 
so defenseless against it, as our re- 
tired people. Those who have had 
to depend on a fixed dollar retire- 
ment income during the past few 
decades have learned to their mis- 
fortune that they were given no 
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VARIABLINN 








EDITORS' NOTE 


This year, as in the three previous 
years, legislation was introduced in 
the New Jersey Assembly to permit 
life insurance companies to sell varia- 
ble annuity contracts. On May 2, the 
Committee on Business Affairs of the 
Assembly held a hearing at which the 
opponents and proponents of the leg- 
islation testified. Appearing in favor 
of the bills were Carrol Shanks, presi- 
dent of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America and Charles 
Howell, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of New Jersey. Opposing 
them were Frederic W. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, John R. Haire, vice 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Gordon L. Calvert, assistant 
general counsel, Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America, and Julian 
Gruenberg, chairman of the New 
Jersey Association of Mutual Fund 
Dealers. The material presented here 
is taken from the remarks of the chief 
executives of the two companies 
which have been the protagonists of 
the opposing viewpoints. 











Expand and adapt our services 


guarantee of a financially secure old 
age. I think we have all learned that 
you cannot rely alone on the selec- 
tion of a particular number of dol- 
lars, projected many years into the 
future, in the hope that it will be 
enough. We have no way of know- 
ing what the dollar will buy in terms 
of bread, milk and shoes twenty, 
thirty or more years from now. 


Worth Trying Soon 


The great pooling and re-distribu- 
tion system which is private insur- 
ance has always had the means 
readily at hand to meet new demands 
for protection as they arise. We be- 
lieve the answer to the present prob- 
lem lies in the issuance of variable 
annuity contracts by life insurance 
companies. We’re convinced this is 
the best approach yet suggested. 
Even though some questions may re- 
main unresolved—and questions can 
always exist or be created—we insist 
it is an approach worth trying—ond 
soon, for a great deal of time has 
already been lost. 

We are not, as has been charged, 
suggesting that inflation be “em- 
braced.” We are not preaching its 
“inevitability.” We don’t know 
what the future holds any more than 
does anyone else. But the economists 
tell us that future inflation is a possi- 
bility—a good possibility—and, since 
it is such, our experience has taught 
us it is a hazard against which we 
must attempt to protect ourselves. 

We can’t dispose of this situation 
by ignoring its existence. If the prob- 
lem is great today, it is going to be 
magnified in the future because of 
the increasing number and propor- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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FREDERIC W. ECKER 
President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


T IS VERY IMPORTANT to recognize 

ivae the variable annuity would 
open an entirely new field of activ- 
ities to life insurance companies. It 
is not a new form of insurance con- 
tract. It is not insurance at all, but 
on the contrary, something entirely 
foreign to our business. George E. 
Johnson, one of the principal pro- 
ponents of the variable annuity, put 
it this way : 
“The variable annuity system is not 
just a new wrinkle in the insurance 
business. It is a substantial depar- 
ture from the legal reserve system in 
which the life insurance company 
guarantees to pay an annuity in a 
fixed number of dollars.” 


A Substantial Departure 


It is indeed a substantial depar- 
ture from life insurance and would 
represent a basic change in the fun- 
damental nature of our business. 
Heretofore, every contract issued by 
life insurance companies has been 
one under which the company as- 
sumed the full risk. Here, practically 
speaking, the entire risk is trans- 
ferred to the purchaser. True, the 
proponents will say they plan to 
guarantee mortality and expense. 
But the important risk here is the 
investment risk, and that risk is 
transferred entirely to the purchaser. 
His benefits will depend almost en- 
tirély upon the vagaries of the stock 
market which is highly volatile and 
fluctuates widely. There have al- 
ways been and there always will be 
wide swings down as well as up, and 
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there is nothing we can do to prevent 
them. To gear the benefits of a con- 
tract issued by life companies to the 
stock market would represent a com- 
plete change in the traditional phi- 
losophy of the business and people 
will not understand it. 

I think I can best present my com- 
ments on this subject under two gen- 
eral headings. First, the economic 
aspects of the variable annuity pro- 
posal, and second, its practical as- 
pects and implications. 


Economic Aspects 


Variable annuities are not the 
only way to protect the purchasing 
power of retirement income. I be- 
lieve the only sound way to meet the 
basic problem is to fight inflation it- 
self and not merely try to adjust and 
live with it. 

The life insurance companies and 
their nearly 110 million policy- 
holders have a great stake in the 





The risk is transferred 


the 


stability of the dollar. It is 
people of limited means who are 
hurt most by inflation and it is these 
same people who make up the bulk of 


life insurance policyholders. The 
principal business of the life insur- 
ance companies is the sale of life in- 
surance protection—backed up by 
sound investments to meet policy- 
holder claims as they arise. Our 
ability to sell this protection in the 
future depends on the continued 
confidence of the public in our prod- 
uct which, in turn, depends upon the 
soundness of our economy. 





The insurance business must lead 
the way in the fight against infla- 
tion, rather than inaugurate devices 
based upon the acceptance of infla- 
tion as being inevitable. The Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance recently con- 
ducted a widely publicized campaign 
against inflation. Variable annuities 
would undermine such a campaign 
of direct action, because they invite 
tolerance and even promote compla- 
cency toward inflation. Savings,.the 
backbone of economic growth, would 
be discouraged. But speculation, 
which feeds upon price rise, would 
be encouraged. 


Could Bring Chaos 


Our country is fortunate, thus far, 
in not having succumbed to an in- 
flation psychology. Once inflation 
psychology got started, we Amer- 
icans would be quick to grasp the 
idea that inflation may well continue 
and to act accordingly. Accepting 
such an idea could readily bring 
chaos to our economy as has hap- 
pened spectacularly in other coun- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ecker—Continued 


tries. I doubt if many would advo- 
cate inflation as a way of life. Yet 
the greatest sales argument for the 
variable annuity proposal is based on 
this thesis. I sincerely feel that en- 
couragement of inflation, in any 
form, is the greatest disservice that 
could be done to the working people 
of our country. 

Attempts through variable annu- 
ities to compensate for changes in 
the cost of living by investments in 
common, stock would prove highly 
unsatisfactory. Theoretically, some 
of the arguments put forth by pro- 
ponents of variable annuities may 
seem plausible and long-range charts 
especially convincing. However, we 
are not dealing solely with theories 
and long-range trends. We are con- 
cerned with people and how they are 
going to make out during periods of 
retirement which average only about 
fifteen years. 

The aged person cannot adjust his 
mode of living to the highly volatile 
course of common stock investments. 
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make it a habit 
... for life. 


American Cancer Society %, 
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Quite often the average of stock 
prices has gone down while the index 
of consumers’ prices has gone up, or 
has declined by much less. Suppose 
we examine some of the most diffi- 
cult times an annuitant would have 
faced during the past half century. 
In that period, there were eight such 
times when stock prices dropped by 
40% or more. While the annuitant’s 
income would be sharply cut during 
those downswings, in virtually every 
instance the cost of living either de- 
clined very little by comparison or 
even kept on going upward. Of 
course, the stock market recovered, 
but we are concerned with the aged 
person being hurt in the meantime 
during his retired years. We are 
also concerned with the damage 
which would be done to the reputa- 
tion of the life insurance business 
under such circumstances. 

For example, in the post-World 
War I recession, common stock 
prices fell by 47% from November 
1919 to August 1921, but consumer 
prices eased by a mere 4%. In the 
Great Depression, the stock market 
plummeted downward by 86% from 
April 1930 to July 1932, but con- 
sumer prices declined by only 20%. 
From October 1939 to April 1942, 
stocks fell 40%, and in contrast the 
cost of living actually rose by 15%. 
Certainly, there is no correlation in 
those figures. 


Many Such Periods. 


These examples are by no means 
isolated cases. There were many 
other periods when stock price drops 
were not as great, but nevertheless 
still substantial. Since World War 
II there have been at least ten oc- 
casions when the stock market has 
dropped significantly while the cost 
of living has either continued to rise 
or remained relatively stable. In 
fact, even during the past year we 
have experienced a substantial stock 
market decline while the cost of 
living has continued to rise. 

It is pretty obvious that in periods 
like these, retired people, depend- 
ent upon variable annuities for their 
livelihood, would be bound to be 
hurt. 

The very pertinent question, 
“Where will the insurance com- 
panies find the equities needed for 
the investment of variable annuity 





funds?” has been asked. Assume 
for the moment that the market po- 
tential for variable annuities may be 
large; would there be enough com- 
mon stocks to go around? Most 
of those outstanding today are al- 
ready semi-permanently owned by 
existing institutional and individual 
investors. The amount traded an- 
nually is relatively small by com- 
parison. Moreover, net new issues 
of common stocks becoming avail- 
able each year are relatively small. 
This is true even if we were to as- 
sume that economic expansion over 
the next decade would be compar- 
able to what we have experienced 
during the past ten years of perhaps 
the greatest prosperity this country 
has ever seen. 

The investment impact of a large 
demand on a limited supply of com- 
mon stocks has far-reaching effects 
in terms of stock prices and yields. 
Because of the limited space, | will 
not try to spell them out. 

Ownership of common stocks 
means partial ownership of the issu- 
ing corporation, and a sizable hold- 
ing carries with it the possibility of 
control over management. It has 
been warned that the broad scale 
common stock investment require- 
ments of an extensive variable an- 
nuity program could lead to a virtual 
domination of individual enterprise 
by life insurance companies. 

Over the years, common stock 
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holdings of life insurance companies 
have been negligible. At the begin- 
ning of this year, common stocks ac- 
counted for a mere 2% of all the 
assets of life insurance companies 
and this small ownership represented 
barely one-half of one percent of all 
outstanding common stocks in the 
United States. 

Widespread sale of variable an- 
nuities would reverse the historically 
minor role of life insurance com- 
panies in ownership of common 
stocks. The possibility arises that 
the larger life insurance companies 
may emerge as the largest single 
holders of equity capital in big com- 
panies. Such concentration of hold- 
ing and consequent control would 
be undesirable from the viewpoint of 
both the economy and the insurance 
industry itself. 

At the present time, concentration 
of economic power through owner- 
ship of common stocks cannot be im- 
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sumeffputed to life insurance companies. 
t po-MHowever, this question is brought 
1y befinto sharpest focus when we are 
com- {called upon to give full account of 
Most four stewardship. Increasing life 
e al-fcompany holdings of common 
d by[istocks, with the related aspects of 
idual economic control of other businesses, 
1 an-§was one of the numerous areas con- 
com- sidered by the Armstrong Commit- 
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ee of the New York Legislature. 
Even then, some fifty years ago, this 
was recognized as a dangerous trend, 
and it will be so recognized again. As 
a result of the Armstrong investiga- 
tion, the law was changed to prohibit 
ownership of common stock by life 
insurance companies. 

The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, twenty years ago, 
again raised the question of eco- 
nomic control by life insurance com- 
panies because of their large ac- 
cumulations of assets. The answer 
was, of course, readily provided by 
showing that the life insurance busi- 
ness owned virtually no common 
stocks. The outcome of the T.N.E.C. 
examination resulted in this tribute 
by United States Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, who presided over the 
hearings; he declared, “You have 
come through with flying colors.” 
Could the life insurance business 
again merit such a clean bill of health 
in the future, if a program for vari- 
able annuities is permitted ? 

The present New Jersey law 
authorizes a domestic life insurance 
company to acquire up to 5% of the 
common stock of any one corpora- 
tion (subject to a further limitation 
of 2% of the life insurance com- 
pany’s assets). Obviously, this 
would represent a substantial hold- 
ing in the stock of a corporation and 
presents a considerable opportunity 
for control, especially in companies 
whose stock is widely held. Carry- 
ing this thought one step further, 
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of a number of life companies each 
owning the maximum permitted un- 
der the law. Life insurance com- 
panies should not place themselves 
in a position where they can be ac- 
cused, rightly or wrongly, of con- 
trolling American industry or any 
segment of industry. 

These economic implications are 
serious. At first glance it may seem 
premature to consider them. How- 
ever, the time to study them is 
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consider the economic implications ' 


now—not after the damage has been 
done. 

Many significant questions about 
the regulation of variable annuities 
have been raised. They are all im- 
portant. The proposed legislation 
sets up practically no standards, 
guides, tests or criteria by which to 
judge the conduct of the business. 
All this is left largely to the discre- 
tion of the Department of Banking 
and Insurance. 

There is no doubt that the New 
Jersey Department is among the 
leading insurance supervisory au- 
thorities in the nation, but it is 
doubtful if any insurance depart- 
ment is prepared or equipped to 
regulate this kind of business—as- 
suming, of course, that thorough-go- 
ing regulation is contemplated. 
Much depends upon how far regula- 
tion is to go. Is it to deal only with 
the form of the transaction, or is it 
also going to be concerned with qual- 
ity? 


Far-reaching Implications 


Certainly, the buying public 
should be given some assurance as 
to quality, but since the issuing com- 
pany makes no investment guaran- 
tees, that assurance can only come 
from the department or some new 
supervisory body. This involves far- 
reaching implications. I doubt if 
there would be many departments 
ready or willing to accept all these 
responsibilities. 

If one will review the history of 
the life insurance business, he will 
find that failures resulted almost al- 
ways from investment difficulties 
rather than from insurance opera- 
tions. True, a variable annuity com- 
pany would never encounter failure 
because no investment guarantee is 
provided. But opening the door wide 
to equity investments, especially with 
no obligation as to results, is fraught 
with danger. 

It is only natural to expect that a 
variable annuity salesman will stress 
the past periods of excellent per- 
formance in the stock market and 
soft pedal those periods when the 
performance was not so satisfactory. 
One booklet I have seen illustrates 
how the retirement income from a 
variable annuity may fluctuate be- 
tween $99 and $102. Nowhere does 


(Continued on page 60) 
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HE DID IN 1687* 
YOU CAN IN 1958 


You can Discover the Difference in 
1958 faster and easier than he did. 
If you're like many life underwriters 
you've been searching for the company 
which can help you make life insurance 
a career instead of a job without a defi- 
nite future. We feel we are the com- 
pany with the difference . . here’s 
why: 

@ Top first year and renewal commis- 


sions for General Agents and Agents. 
(Liberal vesting provisions.) 


Office allowance to General Agents. 
Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


Disability income when sick or 
disabled. 


Group life insurance. 

Complete portfolio of modern policy 
forms for better production. 
Excellent sub-standard facilities en- 
abling you to serve a larger clientele. 


Important? Of course, because isn’f it 
true . .. you’ve been so busy creat- 
ing security for others you've forgotten 
the most important person of all — 
yourself — and your own security at 
age 65? 

For more detailed information on these 
important differences contact: 


MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U., 
Assistant Director of Agencies 


*SIR ISAAC NEWTON, who first 
discovered the difference when 
an apple fell on his head, arousing 
his interest in gravity. He put 
his findings in book in 1687, 
called greatest contribution to 
science by any one man. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Founded 1892 
A Mutual, Legal Reserve Company 
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BUS IN@S Big 


WALTER O. MENGE 
President 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


LTHOUGH SOMEWHAT out of 
Ana for preoccupied life in- 
surance men, it is good for us to ven- 
ture an occasional detachment from 
our office routines for the purpose of 
having a look at our product and 
our industry with respect to their 
relations to the world and to the 
weal and the woe of mankind. We 
cannot transport ourselves as yet 
to another planet, there to contem- 
plate our industry at work on this 
relatively small particle of cosmic 
dust we call the Earth, but we can 
accomplish the same general end by 
having a look at our institutions, in- 
dividually and collectively, through 
the long telescopes of history and 
critical reflection. 

If we should neglect to pause oc- 
casionally for such a look, we may 
easily become as provincial and pur- 
blind in our conceits as the legend- 
ary Indiana farmer who, it is al- 
leged, spent his eighty years, every 
day of them from sunrise until sun- 
set, devoted to the business of rais- 
ing more corn to raise more pigs to 
raise more corn to raise more pigs 
to raise more corn to raise more pigs, 
and so on, ad-infinitum. 

Civilization as an evolving process 
may be characterized as the long and 
heroic striving of mankind to attain 
security amid cosmic and social 
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_ forces which unrelentingly threaten 


death and injury to the individual 
and annihilation of his group. Out 
of this process have come religion, 
government, law, morals, education, 
culture, commerce and organized in- 
dustry—all of which minister to 
human yearnings for security and a 
more abundant life. These institu- 
tions and forces have through the 
centuries contributed immeasurably 
to the establishment of a better en- 
vironment for human life, some- 
times by eradicating perils to life 
but more often by palliating such 
perils through group cooperation and 
action. 

While it is possible to protect and 
prolong human life, it may be safely 
assumed that casualty, sickness and 
death are, and will continue to be, 
inescapable, insofar as the individual 
is concerned, although the race con- 
tinues on from generation to genera- 
tion. Observation of this fact, and, 
later, the understanding of it, gave 
rise centuries ago to the germ idea of 
life insurance, inspired by nothing 
more mysterious than the intuitive 
inclination of human beings to help 
one another in times of misfortune. 
However the idea came about and 
however tortuous has been its de- 
velopment, the important fact is that 
it caught on and evolved into the 
institution we have in insurance, and, 
in our special field of interest, life 
insurance. 

Before proceeding further, it 
should be stated parenthetically that 





as used in this article, the term “‘ife 
insurance” embraces all kinds and 
varieties of insurance having to do 
with human life and its associated 
risks of disability, illness and death. 

Life insurance is ranged alongside 
of government, law and morality as 
a security device directed to the 
ravages of illness, disability and 
death to which man is inescapably 
exposed. The sanction of life insur- 
ance by society, in my view, is 
justified solely by its utility in erect- 
ing an economic hedge around those 
who embrace its principles. In order 
that we may share, for the purpose 
of this paper at least, a common 
viewpoint concerning life insurance, 
let me elaborate upon this cryptic 
characterization of it. In this | will 
be quite elementary because nothing 
good comes out of any rational pro- 
cess unless it begins with a clear view 
of the elements of the subject under 
consideration. 


Has Remained Constant 


Within historic times it can be 
assumed that human nature has re- 
mained constant in its qualities of 
mind and social attributes. The in- 
stitutions of the family, which 
antedated the first page of written 
history by centuries, gives proof 
of the validity of this assumption. 

If human nature has been a cor- 
stant over the centuries, it car be 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Still Top 
Of The Heap! 


When the buyer wants every dollar of “right now” 
protection he can get for his premium, Occidental’s 
Income Protection plan still fills the bill best. Graded 
premiums today make its guaranteed cost less than ever 
before with many ages, policy sizes and durations. 
















And its convertibility — full amount then in force con- 
vertible to anniversary nearest age 65 — gives the owner 
complete elbow room to. meet his long-term needs. 


Income Protection is reducing Term, issued as policy or 


























rider, for any period of 10 to 50 years, payable as monthly 
income or lump sum, and even eligible for Occidental’s 
famous Disability Income rider if the owner qualifies. 


Income Protection is the policy that spells out what we 
mean by “More Peace of Mind Per Premium Dollar.” 
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We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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Congratulations 





to our 25 Field 
Representatives 
who qualified for 


1958 
MILLION DOLLAR 
ROUND TABLE 


Epwarp L. BATKO 
Abilene, Texas 
RosBeErtT M. BISSEY 
Charleston, S.C. 
Rosert E. BLOUNT 
San Antonio, Texas 
FRANCIS H. Boos 
FE. Glenview, Illinois 
GEORGE W. Bryce 
Lebanon, Penna. 
PerRY L. COURTNEY 
La Jolla, Calif. 
Davip U. ELLIOTT 
Norfolk, Virginia 
STANFORD R. ESPEDAL 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
JAMES E. EVANS 
Warrington, Fla. 
RoBeErT F.. FAIN 
Dayton, Ohio 
Roy W. FLUEGEL 
Crystal City, Mo. 
C. DEAN GROTH 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
JOHN F. GUILLETT 
Austin, Texas 
ALBERT E. HAND 
Belvedere, Calif. 
Louis L. INGRAM 
Denver, Colorado 
GEORGE E. LIGHTCAP 
Manhattan, Kansas 
BRANKO T. POPOVICH 
Sacramento, Calif. 
WILLIAM M. Rakow 
Jacksonville, N.C. 
MASON F. RICHARDS 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
A. L. SCHROEDER 
Long Beach, Calif. 
ELBERT G. SLAUGHTER 
Norfolk, Virginia 
HAROLD E. SwAIn 
Alexandria, La. 
CLIFFORD E. Titus 
Kaneohe, Hawaii 
JOHN G. URQUHART 
Washington, D.C. 
G. CLIFTON WEBB 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


UN ITED SERVICES 
Y, “fo & : om tance Company 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON G, D. G. 
Life Insurance Protection 
Exclusively For The Service Officer, 
His Wife and Children 
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tion of “senior citizens.” The num- 
ber of people living past age 65, as 
well as the life expectancy of those 
who attain that age, has been steadily 
increasing since the turn of the 
century. 


We've never maintained that it is 
a case of “variable annuity contract 
or no protection against inflation.” 
Other approaches are currently be- 
ing tried. In the field of corporate 
pension planning, a marked trend 
has developed toward uninsured 
trusteed pension plans with increased 
use of common stock investments. 
On another level, several insurance 
companies now offer a combination 
plan involving the purchase of an- 
nuities and mutual fund shares, to 
secure some benefit from both fixed- 
dollar and equity-type investments. 
In addition, various mutual funds 
have come up with schemes designed 
to offer some solution to the prob- 
lem. 


The most interesting thing about 
all these “plans” or approaches, I 
think, is that in every case, after 
careful study and consideration, the 
solution suggested has been some- 
thing which is as close to a variable 
annuity as the company involved was 
legally authorized to write. 


But just as the problem arose in 
the first place because the early plans 
had one basic flaw—the fixed dollar 
benefits they provided, rapidly be- 
came inadequate under the impact 
of inflation—so does every sugges- 
tion other than the variable annuity 
fall short of the mark. At best, they 
do not provide a combination of the 
annuity principle and the opportun- 
ity for participation in the expansion 
of the national economy during the 
entire lifetime of the individual. In 
most cases they do not involve the 
annuity principle at all. 

This annuity principle is not at 
all mysterious. It is simply an as- 
sumption by the life insurance com- 
pany of the risk of how long each 
individual is going to live—just as 
life insurance is the assumption of 
the risk, by the insurance company, 
of when the individual is going to 
die. 

But the nature of this assumption 
of risk is such that- only a life in- 
surance company—legally author- 


ized to employ life contingenc 
principles and technically skilled ij 
their application—can write anv kin 
of annuity, fixed or variable. 


r varial 
ontract 


There are already a number of 


variable annuity plans in operation 
College Retirement Equities Fund ; 


bum wit! 
pver the 


one example. CREF was organizeffi 


in 1952 by the New York Legisl 
ture as a companion organization t 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. As recommended by ; 
commission composed of educators 
and leading businessmen, its purpos 
is to provide college staff member: 
with a variable annuity which could 
respond more flexibly to changes iy 
the economy. 


Periodic Adjustment 


The seemingly continuous need 
for periodic adjustment of pension 
benefits has spawned considerable 
interest in the variable annuity. 
Federal government, states, counties 
and municipalities—all large scale 
“employers” in their own right— 


racts Ca 
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pompany 
maxim 
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nvestm: 
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have been continually confrontedfe 


with the problem of providing effec. 
tive retirement programs for public 
employees and have had to increase 
benefits from time to time. 

Last year, the State of Wisconsin 
moved to end this cycle. Acting 
upon the recommendation of the 
Governor’s Retirement Study Com- 
mission, which in its August 1, 1956 


Report found the variable annuity tof 


be the “most promising” means oi 
overcoming the serious defect in con- 
ventional retirement plans, the Leg: 
islature unanimously enacted three 
bills, subsequently signed by the 


Governor. The purpose of these bill 
was to incorporate the variable an} 


nuity principle into the retirement! 
systems for state employees, stat 
teachers and Milwaukee teachers ot 
much the same basis as CREF. 

Perhaps motivated by the Wiscon- 
sin action, the State of New York 
according to State Controller Arthur 
Levitt, has commenced studying the 
feasibility of introducing a variabl 
annuity plan for the New Yor 
State Employees Retirement Sys 
tem. 

Since there still appears to be 


some confusion about it, it may bey 


well to explain briefly what a vari 
able annuity is and why it is al 
annuity. Any annuity, fixed-dollar 
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r variable, may be described as a 
ontract which provides an income 
o continue for the lifetime of the 
nnuitant by consuming a principal 
um with earnings thereon exactly 
‘@pver the uncertain duration of such 
ifetine. Normally, annuity con- 
racts call for a relatively long pe- 
jiod of payments by the annuitant 
o the company, during which period 
he principal sum is accumulated. 
hese payments are invested by the 
ompany as received, to provide the 
Qnaximum benefit later on. 

In the fixed-dollar contract, among 
ther things, the company guaran- 
ees the amount of earnings it will 
eceive on these payments at a con- 
ervatively set interest rate it is rea- 
onably sure of maintaining through 
nvestment in fixed-dollar securities 
\t the annuity date, the annuitant 
tops making payments and begins 
I. eceiving benefits in amounts estab- 
ieffished by a predetermined contrac- 
ual formula. 

As a result of this investment pro- 
redure, insurance company assets, 
Fepresenting the savings of many 
icpnillions of people, have not had the 
ame opportunity for participation 
In the expansion of the national 
‘conomy available to investors in 
ther media. 
of thef The variable annuity is an at- 
-Bempt to correct this situation. Its 
me distinguishing feature is that the 

company does not assume a rate of 
i#eturn on investments. Therefore, it 
-BS not necessary to invest in secur- 
Bties which limit both the rate of 
nterest and the opportunity to par- 
icipate in economic growth. In- 
se billgBtead, the assets attributable to 
‘Pariable annuity contracts can be 
invested in equities as the benefits 
vill be keyed directly to the actual 
iivestment results. The value of 
ommon stocks fluctuates, as does 
he income they produce, and the ac- 
‘Bual extent of the variation cannot 
predicted in advance. Benefits 
herefore will vary as the value of 
he assets varies, and exhaustive 
Fconomic studies show that in the 
ys#past this variation corresponded rea- 
onably—not perfectly—to varia- 
lons in the prices of consumer 
Boods. 

Our economists have tested this 
heory in every conceivable situa- 
1on during the past 77 years. Prob- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ably the most importarit result 
emerging from these investigations 
is the finding that using a fifteen 
year accumulation period (the mini- 
mum period of accumulation under 
the Prudential proposal for an indi- 
vidual deferred annuity) and a 
fifteen year retirement period (the 
present life expectancy of a male 
aged 65), there has not been a single 
instance during the past 77 years 
when the annuitant would have 
failed to secure a higher total re- 
tirement benefit under a common 
stock annuity than under a fixed- 
dollar annuity. 


There have been in the past and 
from time to time there probably 
will be in the future comparatively 
short periods when stock prices and 
consumer prices move in opposite 
directions. But, demonstrated by 
the studies and the experience of 
CREF, according to their latest an- 
nual report, the variable annuity 
would have provided outstanding 
protection in such periods—includ- 
ing the current economic situation. 

Discussion of how a variable an- 
nuity might have behaved leads nat- 
urally to the question of what the 
marketing of such contract by life 
insurance companies might be ex- 
pected to lead to in the future. In 
particular, the potential impact of 
variable annuities on the market for 
common stocks is questioned. 

Our economists, actuaries, law- 
yers and other insurance specialists, 
have been engaged in making thor- 
ough studies of every aspect of this 
subject. Among these studies, our 
economists prepared estimates of the 
annual flow of investable funds that 
might be generated by variable an- 
nuities on both an individual and 
group basis. 


Our estimate, covering both indi- 
vidual and group variable annuities, 
indicates that, with the gradual 
building up of the business over the 
next twenty years, there would re- 
sult an average annual demand for 
equities of less than $2.5 billion, 
even on the very optimistic assump- 
tion that the potential of each market 
will be fully realized. ° 

Comparing this figure of $2.5 bil- 
lion with the expected volume of 
newly issued equity capital, we con- 





clude that the real concern of society Mr. | 
today must be directed toward find-Mestimate 
ing additional sources of investmentlion a j 
funds to fill the nation’s equityicapital, 
needs, if we are to enjoy the kind offfnext ter 
economic growth we have known ing’ Only 
the past. Mr. Keith Funston, presi-§iguarant 
dent of the New York Stock Ex-Bunderta 
change, has said : continue 


“To achieve an increase of more thang’ P4! 
40% in our gross national product in long he 
the next decade will take a vastly ex.gt@tu'es 
panded program of capital invest-§@"° of 
ment. During this period it is esti-g'"6°"C 
mated that more than eleven milliong*"4 ©" 
persons will join the civilian laborg*"™e °° 
force. Our country’s future will ref FO" ' 
quire that jobs be created for these the pro 
new workers, and those new jobsg*PP¢@? 
will require new factories and tools. ae | 
For every job that must be createdg™™ty © 
an average of $13,700 will probablygP"Y © 
have to be invested. to the g 
“By 1965, according to a recent stafig'™S the 
report of the Joint Committee on the already 
Economic Report, the level of busi-f"*""™ 
ness expenditures on plant andgo°™0 
equipment is projected to approxi" Wh 
mate $60 billion annually—an in- hold. 
crease of almost 60% over 1954. 
“To finance this growth soundly, Br. 
corporate industry will have to seek W 
out every possible source of new ¥ 
funds. © ay 
“The exchange estimates that new an 
common stock financing will have tof. egulat 
be increased three- or four-fold to a ompre 
rate of five or six billion dollars af: 
year. | 
“Such an increase in the flow of new a = 
money into common stock invest-Bone 4 
ment would far outstrip the ability dditio 
of America’s upper income families 
and financial institutions to provide 
equity capital. If we are to ob- 
tain the capital needed to insure 
our future growth on a sound basis, 
we must look to the savings of mil 
lions of Americans. Corporate 
ownership must be broadened to in- 
clude millions of people who art 
qualified financially to be share- 
owners. 
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“To the two miracles of mass pro- 
duction and mass _ consumption 
which have done so much for ou! 
country, we must add a third—mas'fwith r 
investment. In the years ahead wif We 
must rely on the mass savings 0jgo0od 
millions of Americans to supply 4jfompa 
substantial portion of our equityginost ; 
capital needs.” public. 
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ociety 


Mr. Funston later increased his 
estimates and indicated that $7 bil- 
lion a year, in newly issued equity 
capital, was a critical target for the 
next ten years. 

Only life insurance companies can 


i-@guarantee life contingencies—that is, 
Bundertake to see that payments will 


continue during the full lifetime of 
the participant regardless of how 
long he might live. The New Jersey 


statutes make it clear that the issu- 


ance of annuities involving life con- 


. Mtingencies is an insurance business 


and can be done only by a life insur- 
ance company. 

For this reason, in addition to all 
the provisions and safeguards which 
appear in the variable annuity legis- 


lation, the issuance of variable an- 


nuity contracts anywhere by a com- 


Bpany of this state would be subject 


to the general insurance law, includ- 
ing the investment provisions which 
already specify, for example, the 


. Bmaximum percentage (5%) of the 


proxi- 
an in- 
44. 

yundly, 


common stock of any one corpora- 
tion which an insurance company can 
hold. 


Broad and Comprehensive 


We believe the provisions of the 
proposed bills, when considered to- 


gether with applicable provisions of 


invest- 
ability 


existing law, create a framework of 
regulatory power broad enough and 
omprehensive enough to assure 
maximum protection of the public. 
However, because we understand 
hat suggestions have been made by 
Some to incorporate in the law, as 
additional safeguards, several things 
we have always contemplated doing 


in our operation, we welcome con- 


sideration of anything which would 
strengthen the regulatory provisions 


'\Fof the bills. 


The insurance industry has 
hrived and has served the public 
ell under regulation by the states. 
e are confident that the pro- 
posed legislation will give them 
all the authority they need to do an 
effective and complete job of regula- 
ion. We are strictly regulated now 
pnd we would be strictly regulated 
ith regard to variable annuities. 
We are convinced that this is a 


eood program—good for the life 


equity 


ompanies, good for their agents, and 


Ost important of all, good for the 
public. 
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RICHMOND ¢ ATLANTA «© NEW YORK 
PORTLAND 





NELSON AND WARREN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 








CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INDIANAPOLIS 


LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


LOS ANGELES 








COATES, HERFURTH & EN@LAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 HOPE STREET SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
10 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. 
Alan K. Peterson, A.S.A. 
D. W. Sneed 


Irma Kramer 
E. J. Pilsudski 
Wm. P. Kelly 
Franklin 2-4020 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








Lenard E. Goodfarb, F.S.A. 
Consulting Actuary 
11 North Juniper St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT 
R. FONDILLER 
T. M. OBERHAUS 


J. RAYWID 
A. STABHELI 
M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 


Telephone Plaza 7-6612 
BRANCH OFFICE Les Angeles, Calif. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











How to “*design’”’ 
hospitalization protection.: 
better suited to your pro 


MONY’s new Individual and Family Hospital Policies 

are good news for Agents and Brokers! Their wide range 
of deductibles can provide more personalized hospital 
expense protection .. . protection better suited to your 
prospect’s individual needs. On MONY’s new Hospital 
Policies, your prospect can select a policy with no deductible, 
or deductibles of $25, $50, and in some cases, $100. 

The larger the deductible, the lower the premium rate. 


Now more than ever before, MONY’s Individual and 
Family Hospital Policies will appeal to a greater number 
of your prospects. Why not get full information today? 


Inquiries from Agents and Brokers invited 

For more information on MONY's Hospital Insurance products, 
write to the nearest MONY agency, or Mutual Of New York, 
Dept. TR-68, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Mowa 6. Ne. York 


The Mutuel Life insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 
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Why Does 


ERNEST E. CRAGG, CLU 
Regional Supervisor 
Washington National Ins. Co. 


DO NOT SHARE THE FEAR that 

Americans generally are unwilling 
to pay the cost of protecting their 
foremost asset (i.e., income) against 
the hazards of disability brought on 
by sickness and accident. But it is 
becoming more obvious that they 
will not, and that they cannot, make 
a proper decision unless they are 
given the chance to make such a de- 
cision. To do so they must be told 
irankly and fully about the hazards 
they face, the policies the insurance 
industry provides to meet these haz- 
ards and the logic which supports 
the selection of the alternative. To 
give the public the chance, individu- 
ally and by groups, is the highest 
responsibility of the sickness and ac- 
cident underwriters in the field today. 





N Power to Face Disability 


In the selling of income protection 

XB sickness and accident, weekly bene- 
it, monthly income, loss of time) 
 Bitis the sales presentations that im- 
*@press the facts on the public. The 
erudite Thomas Huxley once offered 
challenging and intelligent plea for 
personal maturity when he said, 
‘God give me the power to face a 
at, even though it shall destroy 
fim.” We can approach our pros- 
ects in the same manner, because 
he fact is, that disability causing the 
8s of income can economically de- 
troy an individual. In short, we can 
ive the public the policy (power) 
0 face the fact of disability. 

The protection of personal income 
tas been of importance to mankind 
or a long time. Shakespeare, as an 

ample, enjoins one of his charac- 
ts, Antonio in the Merchant of 
Penice, to state his need for income 
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an Agent Love to Sell? 


protection when he says, “It is still 
her (Fortune’s) use to let the 
wretched man outlive his wealth, to 
view with hallowed eye and wrin- 
kled brow an age of poverty.” And 
in the same play the money-lender 
Shylock, when faced with a termina- 
tion of income, exclaims, “You take 
my house—when you do take the 
prop that doth sustain my house— 
you take my life, when you do take 
the means whereby I live.” 

In today’s economy, perhaps more 
than in any previous time, men need 
assured monetary income to have 
economic independence and thus en- 
joy all the other freedoms men 
cherish. It is our calling to bring this 
understanding of personal economics 
—the need for an inflow of income— 
to our prospects. Just a short time 
ago in this country, man did not need 
much training in personal economics 
to enjoy life as a free man. He could 
use a rifle to secure venison. No 
cash was needed, only his time and 
good aim. Therefore, Davy Crockett 
could enjoy his freedom as fully as 
Alexander Hamilton. History tells 
us in no uncertain terms that Ham- 
ilton had the better understanding 
of personal economics. But it tells 
us in even more certain terms that 
Davy was the better shot. The point 
I am trying to make—is that today, 
after the agent tracks down a pros- 
pect “Davy Crockett style” it is then 
necessary to shift to an economic 
explanation. Since the wage earner 
today is so dependent on monetary 
income, the salesman with income 
protection to merchandise need only 
explain and expose the problem wait- 
ing to be solved by his company’s 
contracts. 

Let us look at one of the barriers 
in getting a prospect to face the facts 
of the hazards he invites by not 
insuring his income. Admittedly, it 
can be an arduous task in bringing 





some prospects to an acquaintance- 
ship with the truth of their situation. 
The first such obstruction has a re- 
ligious basis and likewise a solution 
with a religious foundation. We 
know that a man is much more in- 
clined to insure his hospital bill than 
his grocery bill. Why? This pro- 
pensity may have its basis with those 
who were reared on the Bible. The 
eleventh chapter of Luke relates of 
Jesus teaching his disciples to pray. 
He enjoins them to say, “Give us 
day by day our daily bread.” The- 
ologians aver that this is the only 
material possession for which we can 
justifiably ask. To be sure, Ameri- 
cans have been so blessed. Our bless- 
ings are such that we would have to 
be exceedingly strong-willed should 
we choose to starve to death. In our 
fair land, God has provided daily 
bread in abundance. 


Protect the Capacity 


But here is the point, that is not 
His greatest creation, He created 
man and endowed him with the 
proclivities to provide for and pro- 
tect his economic responsibilities, on 
earth through the ingenious institu- 
tion of insurance. Just as the plow 
and the reaper are necessary to gather 
God’s harvest, so insurance is neces- 
sary to support the economic respon- 
sibilities of the times in which we 
live. Any agent can refine and re- 
phrase, and thus improve, the de- 
scription I have set forth so as to 
impress his prospects that they 
should not only earn their daily 
bread but protect their capacity to 
earn it as well. 

Another of the obstacles of the 
public mind toward income protec- 
tion, is the reliance on the American 
institution known as the comeback. 
It is heartening to note the many 
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Selling Motives—Continued 


examples of misfortune which have 
carried people to the depths only to 
have them rise again through dili- 
gence, industry, determination and, 
often, luck. A prizefighter defeats 
dope, an actress whips alcoholism, a 
pitcher conquers the sore arm. The 
news media publicize the “comeback 
of the year.” So far as this empha- 
sizes opportunity to reform and re- 
coup it is salutary. But what it 
should not do is enlist reliance that 
they all make a comeback, because 
most do not. Those that do are in 
the minority—which is one of the 
reasons they are so newsworthy. 
And because they are the small 
minority, the agent would do well to 
dispel this thinking from the mind 
of his prospect, especially as he pon- 
ders over the application for income 
protection. 

The way most people should live, 
is to keep from falling so they will 
not, from an income standpoint, need 
to worry about the climb back to 
solvency. No one denies that it is 
thrilling to see a man come off the 
canvas to win, but the philosophy of 
the protection we offer leans more 
toward the thesis of “keep you chin 
tucked in and your pants off the 
floor.” To mix metaphors, this is 
the guard of insurance against an 
economic knockout. 


A third hindrance in the buyer’s 
mind toward the purchase of income 
protection is the illusion that there 
is such a contrivance as immunity 
from disability and/or misfortune. 
Now and then we all come across the 
prospect who feels personally im- 
mune from disability because he con- 
ducts himself (according to his own 
comfortable standards) in the de- 
corum of the good life. For this I 
draw an answer based on personal 
observation some years ago. Having 
started life on a farm, I was reared 
in an atmosphere where family in- 
come was closely dependent on the 
phases of the weather. Consequently, 
I grew up to understand that in 
many of fortune’s ways, man could 
not be master of his fate. 


No Respecter of Persons 


Similarly, much of misfortune was 
as impersonal as the wheel that 
crushes a frog. We learned that 
the pious got little favoritism from 
the weather. The Christian was com- 
pelled to get his hay under cover 
as rapidly as the unbeliever. There 
were certain contingencies against 
which it became the better part of 
wisdom to protect oneself. Follow- 
ing the analogy, disability is no re- 
specter of persons. If more people 
looked upon the misfortune of dis- 
ability in this way and did not trust 
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to luck or the magic of some personal 
favoritism, more income protection 
could be sold. 

Another statement which bolsters 
the case for income protection is this 
assertion: The real tragedy of many 
lives is not that misfortune visits 
them, but rather their incapacity to 
contain it. The keen observer knows 
that some type of misfortune visits 
everyone at sometime. That being 
so, and if that misfortune is disabil- 
ity, this I know, claim benefits do 
even more than their monetary value 
toward increasing the capacity of 
the claimant to contain the visit oj 
that misfortune. 

We should induce our prospects to 
share the attitude popularized by the 
soldier serving overseas. He had 
confessed his understandable fear to 
his commanding officer. As a meas- 
ure of alleviation and to establish a 
modicum of bravery, the C.O. coun- 
tered with the venerable, if illogical 
maxim of fate, “Unless a_ bullet's 
got your name on it, you are as safe 
as can be!” The soldier’s reply is 
now classic, ‘“That ain’t makin’ me 
fret, it’s the one that says, ‘To Whom 
it May Concern’.” To apply this 
principle toward selling income pro- 
tection, you must bring the prospect 
to number himself among those to 
whom it (disability) may concern. 


Protect Education 


I should like to insert here a 
somewhat extraneous observation. 
We have been hearing a great deal 
about the scholarship programs nec- 
essary to channel receptive and com- 
petent young minds to institutions 
of higher learning. We have failed 
to do this to a satisfactory degree in 
the past, we are told. The question 
follows—How many bright minds 
have never darkened college doors 
because disability cut off the father’s 
income and a child of promise joined 
the working force at a younger age? 
Too often, I think. There must be 
many cases that follow the pattern 
of young men pumping gas whe 
might have been petroleum engineers 
if the old man had owned a good 
income protection policy back i 
1947 instead of a ’47 automobile back 
in ’47. Which would loom as the 
larger value now? As to the future, 
it seems most logical that as we 
protect more incomes, more youlg 
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people will have the opportunity to 
develop their talents and attributes. 

Another aspect in the selling of 
income protection is that the wife 
be brought into the selling interview. 
We have heard many sales methods 
used by life underwriters that in- 
volve the husband and wife, both 
pouring over the proposal spread 
out on the dining room table. The 
same arrangement can be used on 
income protection. Many of the same 
arguments can be used by merely 
transferring your prospect from be- 
ing hit in the face with a spade to 
being hit from all angles with 
needles. Do not forget the influence 
of the wife. Most men are not as can- 
did as the radio and TV stations, 
nevertheless many homes might post 
a sign to this effect: “The opinions 
expressed by the husband are his 
own and are not necessarily those 
of the management.” The influence 
of the wife can be your best ally. 

What about the agent’s influence 
on himself ? Why does he sell ? What 
is his salesmanship ideal? He sells 
because he enjoys producing. A 
salesman for long is always a pro- 
ducer—and producers continually 
delight in their work. Fundamen- 
tally, I suppose, because there is a 
sense of relief in always being able 
to produce something. A kind of 
satisfaction not unlike a hen enjoys 
in laying an egg. 

It is pleasant indeed to behold the 
role of the underwriter of personal 
protection. At a time when more 
and more people are striving to work 
less and less hours at jobs they don’t 
like, the successful underwriter is 
looking for more prospects to spend 
more time in distributing more pro- 
tection for an industry in which he 
puts absolute faith. He works at an 
endeavor where he is trying to create 
an atmosphere in which every moth- 
er’s son is a future president whether 
his father lives or not. He is trying 
to create an atmosphere where men 
and women are free to work and 
enjoy and protect the fruits of their 
labor. Where people can walk with 
their heads up and not be perma- 
nently crushed by sickness or acci- 
dent. He is trying to create an at- 
mosphere where the sick will be 
cared for, the downtrodden lifted up 
and where the disabled can smile. 

You can spot a man of this con- 
viction a block away as he puts into 
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practice the ideals of this business 
in which he believes. He knows his 
business and doesn’t mind working 
at it. He knows that the price of 
success is the biggest bargain in life. 
The more successful he becomes, the 
more compassion he feels for his 
fellowmen. As he works with the 
lives of people, his success in sales 
teaches him that life will reward the 
persistent, the industrious, the ener- 
getic, the imaginative, and the self- 
disciplined. His payments to claim- 
ants in turn teach him that life is 
also for the humble and the weak, 
the injured and the ill, all struggling 
to be strong. He knows that he has 
given them a larger stature and a 
greater hope in life. And having 
given this service, he has secured 
the same things for himself. That’s 
why he sells and that’s why he 
loves it. 


BLUE CROSS RATES 


COMMISSIONER FRANCIS R. SMITH 
of Pennsylvania, after a public hear- 
ing, disapproved an application of 
the Associated Hospital Service of 
Philadelphia (Blue Cross) for a rate 
increase averaging 53% and instead 
approved an increase of about 40%. 
He granted the Capital Hospital 
Service (Harrisburg Blue Cross) 
an increase of about 20% compared 
with the nearly 30% requested. The 


21% increase filed by the Hospital 
Service Association of Western 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh Blue 
Cross) was also disapproved and 
an increase of 16% granted instead. 

The Associated Hospital Service 
of New York (Blue Cross) has 
again filed for an increase of about 
40% in its rates to become effective 
July 15. A spokesman for the plan 
has stated that its free surplus is be- 
ing rapidly depleted, was around $5,- 
000,000 in April (compared to $21,- 
000,000 on September 30, 1957) and 
will be exhausted by the end of June. 


LAPSE RATE INCREASED 


THE LAPSE RATE for ordinary life 
insurance increased last year for 
the second consecutive year, but 
was still generally below the rates 
for the two decades prior to World 
War II. The over-all lapse rate on 
ordinary was 5.4%, compared with 
4.2% in 1956, and about 3.8% for 
the 1950’s. The 1957 rate was about 
half that of the early 1930’s and is 
well under that for the 1920’s. 


SIGNS A & H BILLS 


GOVERNOR HARRIMAN of New York 
has signed the Metcalf bills contain- 
ing restrictions on the writing of 
accident and health insurance. The 
legislation will become effective July 
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The John Hancock 

representative knows that 

his only limitations are those he sets 
himself. With the training and 
counsel available to him through 
John Hancock, he develops his 
own talents, expands his own 
goals. He gains a clear view of the 
tremendous opportunities 

that lie ahead . . . in personal 
satisfaction ... prestige... 
financial reward. The John 
Hancock representative 

sets his sights high, true. But 

few men — in any profession — 
have better reason to do so. 


—— 
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Operating Committees 


EVERETT R. WALKER 
Assistant to the President 
State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of America 


OMMITTEES ARE NOT the answer 
Bic each and every business prob- 
lem or situation, whether it be of a 
temporary or enduring nature. 
There are many areas in which com- 
mittees may be used effectively, but 
there are others in which they will 
not function well at all. An attempt 
will be made in this article to show 
where and how committees will 
achieve their desired objective, and 
where, if you do use them, you had 
probably better keep a sharp eye 
on them. 


Some Criteria 


To help decide whether a com- 
mittee will “pay its way,” let us set 
down some criteria that will be use- 
ful in appraising the results of com- 
mittee action. 

Webster says, “A committee is a 
bedy of persons elected or appointed 
to take action on some matter of 
business, as by a court.” Enlarging 
on this a little, we might say, “A 
committee is a body of persons ap- 
pointed or elected to meet on an or- 
ganized basis for one or more of the 
following purposes: taking or rec- 
ommending actions, disseminating or 
assimilating information, or offering 
advice upon some matter of busi- 
ness.” This definition is somewhat 
larger in scope than Webster’s, and 
takes in the very important areas of 
communications and advice. 

As an organization grows, the 
tumber and complexities of its func- 
tions will increase, and such in- 
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crease may make it desirable to use 
committees to carry out these func- 
tions more effectively. The results 
obtained from the use of commit- 
tees will depend largely on how ef- 
fectively the committee carried out 
its mission. 


Eight Uses 


Here are some uses of committees, 
mostly recognizable ones, but a 
couple, perhaps, that are frequently 
overlooked. Committees are some- 
times useful for: 


1. Making decisions 

2. Analyzing problems 

3. Advising others 

4. Coordinating activities 

5. Communicating information 
. Developing people 
. Appraising people 
. Finding facts 


Committees are always with us, 
and in certain areas, are extremely 
effective. Some of these areas will 
be discussed later. Just a comment 
or two in passing about a couple of 
the uses just outlined. Developing 
people, for one. This aid in manage- 
ment development does not appear 
to be greatly used in our industry. 
All it means is to appoint second 
line people to committees once in a 
while, not for the benefit the in- 
dividual can bring to the work of the 
committee, but rather for the good 
the committee work can do for the 
person. Obviously such appoint- 
ments can only be made spasmodi- 
cally and for selected people. This 
point is made simply because we 
feel it is tool of executive develop- 
ment frequently overlooked, 


Let us look at some advantages 
which committee action seems to 
have over individual action. These 
are not new at all, but it may be 
helpful to review them. 


1. The collective knowledge, experi- 
ence, viewpoints and judgment of 
members is valuable in analyzing 
complex problems and in offering 
advice to individuals regarding 
policy formation and operations. 


2. Representation from _ several 
operating elements may reduce mis- 
understandings through expression 
of the various viewpoints and may 
tend to steer thinking in terms of the 
over-all objectives rather than those 
of each operating element. 


3. It provides a means to dissemi- 
nate and assimilate information on 
activities of operating elements, the 
company, the industry and economic 
conditions. 
4. The rights of people and evalua- 
tion of individuals are reviewed ob- 
jectively since individual prejudices 
are minimized. The judicial charac- 
teristics of action needed in 
cases can be applied. 

Those are the advantages of com- 
mittee action. There may be more. 


such 


Disadvantages 


The other side of the coin should 
be examined as well, and here we 
can find quite a few. The disad- 
vantages seem to pile up quickly and 
are perhaps, more readily stated, but, 
may not be quite so well known, or, 
at least, somewhat less frequently 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Operating Committees—Continued 


considered. Here are some. Perhaps 
you won’t agree that these are truly 
bad features. 


1. Other commitments of members, 
divergent opinions, and poor sched- 
uling of meetings may delay or 
postpone action. 


2. Resistance may be encountered 
when representatives of operating 


elements serving on a committee 
cross organizational lines to secure 
facts for the committee. 


3. Fact finding is usually less time- 
consuming and more effective when 
performed by a qualified individual. 


4. Time-consuming preparation for 
and attendance at meetings requires 
each member to sacrifice time in his 
own operating element. 
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5. The possibility of an individual 
bringing a problem to a committee 
offers the opportunity to avoid logi- 
cal thinking, work, decision making 
and responsibility. 


6. The expense is usually greater. 


7. There is no accountability by an 
individual. 

In considering the effectiveness 
of committees, we probably should 
consider why committees are estab- 
lished in the first place. Perhaps the 
very best way to improve the effec- 
tiveness of some committees is to 
disband them! 


Reasons for Committees 


Committees are established to per- 
form certain functions because: 


1. They are required by statutes or 
by the company by-laws. Finance 
committees are often mentioned in 
by-laws. 


2. There is no existing organizational 
element to perform the function and 
it isn’t practical to establish one. 
An example of this might be a 
Product Development Committee. 


3. It is not practical to delegate the 
function to an individual. 


4. Group action is desirable. Per- 
haps a Pension Committee or a Com- 
mittee on Early Retirement. This is 
that judicial point again. 

Certainly one of the best ways to 
improve the effectiveness of com- 
mittees is to be extremely careful in 
the selection of the members and of 
the chairman. Many a committee 
has been formed at a moments notice, 
with very little or no real considera- 
tion given to the several talents oi 
those appointed. I sometimes won- 
der that any constructive work ever 
gets done—particularly in munici- 
pal affairs—when a committee 1s 
appointed by the chairman of 2 
meeting—on the spot—because of 4 
motion being carried on the floor to 
that effect. Certainly in life insur 





ance companies, committees are no! 
established on the spur of the mo- 
ment—we hope. But too often, pet- 
haps, committees are formed hut- 
riedly and with only cursory exam- 
ination of the qualities needed i 
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people to carry out the particular 
function being delegated. 

First, the chairman. Even with 
the benefit of carefully selected mem- 
bers, the chairman has the responsi- 
bility to coordinate the talents of the 
group and to steer it toward unani- 
mity of opinion and attainment of 
the objective. He should plan meet- 
ings carefully, prepare an agenda, 
obtain necessary working materials 
and conduct an efficient meeting. He 
should have the attributes to lead 
the group effectively, integrate de- 
liberation and hold the respect of the 
members. That’s quite an order! 

Next, the members. They will, to 
a large extent, determine the effec- 
tiveness of the group. Each member 
has a responsibility to prepare for 
and attend meetings and to contri- 
bute to the work of the committee as 
if the total responsibility was his 
own. He should have a knowledge 
of the activities of the organization 
and the ability and willingness to 
work with a group. 

The selection and appointment of 
members, if carefully done, goes a 
long way towards eliminating some 
of the better known “bad features” 
of committees. Certainly the prin- 
cipal members of a committee should 
be selected definitely for what they 
can contribute to the particular ob- 
jective of that committee. (We use 
“principal” members to differentiate 
between those who are expected to 
accomplish the objective and any 
junior members appointed for the 
express purpose of acquainting them 
with good techniques of committee 
action. ) 

Knowledge of some facet of the 
problem to be solved is one 
criterion for appointment, obviously. 
But consideration may also be given 
to the known imagination of the 
prospective appointee; also his ex- 
perience. Both of these may be very 
helpful in concluding the work of 
the committee successfully and with 
dispatch. There is one other type 
of person who sometimes can bring 
brilliance to the work of a com- 
mittee, Under certain circumstances 
a wise “appointing authority” will 
deliberately include a member of the 
Organization on a committee who is 
known to be an “opposer.” You 
know the type. He always listens 
carefully to any proposed change and 
then says, “No! It won’t work!” 
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Is Group Insurance 
For You? 


North American Reassurance Company is pleased to announce 
publication of “Is Group Insurance for You” —a new study 
by Wendell Milliman, well-known consultant on group 
insurance. If your company is interested in learning 

more about entry into this important field, or needs help in 
deciding whether or not to enlarge your present efforts— 
and if so, in what direction—we believe you will find 

this work of real value. 


The author discusses the growing importance of group 
insurance, what it is, who writes it and who buys it. This 60 
page study also deals with the marketing, administrative, 
underwriting and costing phases of group business, and 
outlines other important considerations faced by companies 
entering the group field. 







Complimentary copies of “Is Group 
Insurance for You” are available to 
interested home office executives without 
cost or obligation. Simply attach your 
personal or business card to this 

advertisement and mail today to... 
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He is congenitally opposed to every- 
thing. Whenever it is necessary that 
every possible objection to a plan 
be carefully explored and elimi- 
nated, this fellow can contribute im- 
mensely. 

There is one other consideration 
which should be given to an ap- 
pointee by the appointing authority. 
Does the prospective appointee work 
under the right organizational juris- 
diction? Appointments to commit- 
tees should be made by the com- 


mon principal of all the members, 
or with each member’s principal’s 
consent. This isn’t always done. It 
always causes ineffective work in 
the committee when it isn’t followed. 
It is easy to see why it can cause 
friction and ineffective action, or no 
action at all. 

Now finally, suppose we look 
over some things which can be done 
to improve the effectiveness of a 
committee. These are bits and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Make it a family vacation — There’s 
no charge for under-14-year-olds in 
your room on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. And, there’s no charge for 
swimming or tennis. 
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AS LOW AS 


$7750 


PER PERSON 
PER DAY 


turn an 
overnight visit 
into a 
vacation 


To have fun, go where fun is! And it certainly is at Chicago’s 
famous Edgewater Beach Hotel — where a week-end can be 
an extra vacation. 


Z 


You'll find so many things the whole family can enjoy in this 
casual country club atmosphere . . . swimming in The Cabana 
Club Pool, tennis on our champion courts, or just lounging 
with the lake breezes cooling our acres of shaded lawn. 


At night at the Hotel, there’s dancing under the stars or a 
summer theatre where you can applaud Broadway hits. 


Write for a free booklet, “Exciting Adventures in Chicago” 
... Or better yet, make your reservations now. 


THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL ° Chicago, //linois 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 
Answers to Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations are published for the 
information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the C.L.U. study program. 
Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many who have used them 
but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 
C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published 
answers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the C.L.U. examinations. A 
candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be accom- 
plished in treating salient points within the four-hour examination period. 








QUESTION 1 


(a) Deseribe briefly the legal 
obstacles that may be encoun- 
ered in any attempt to continue 
he business of a partnership be- 
ond the death of a general part- 
er, in the absence of a prior 
agreement among the partners 
providing for the continuation of 
he business. 

b) Explain how each of the 
bbstacles described in your an- 
wer to (a) above can be elimin- 
ted by a properly drawn and 
inanced agreement among the 
partners. 


nswer 


a) In the absence of a prior agree- 
ment among the partners provid- 
ng -for the continuation of the 
business, the following legal ob- 
lacles may be encountered in any 
tempt to continue the business of 
partnership beyond the death of 
general partner : 


or June, 1958 


1. Dissolution of the partnership 
takes place automatically when any 
partner ceases to be associated in 
the carrying on of a firm’s business. 
Under the rule of delectus personae 
the disassociation of any partner 
from the partnership legally dis- 
solves the partnership relationship 
and gives each surviving partner a 
new “choice of the person.” 

Since the partnership is auto- 
matically dissolved upon the death of 
a general partner, the authority of 
the remaining partners to act for 
the partnership, except to wind up 
the firm’s affairs, is terminated. Also, 
any attempt to form a new partner- 
ship with the heirs is usually not 
satisfactory. 

According to the rule of delectus 
personae no one can choose to be 
the partner of another. If, in spite 
of all the impediments, the surviving 
partner wishes to continue the busi- 
ness with an heir, he cannot do so 
unless the heir also wishes to do 
likewise rather than to receive the 
value of the deceased’s interest in 
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cash. On the other hand, the desires 
of the heir to form such a partner- 
ship are of no avail if the survivor 
prefers to liquidate. 

Another legal obstacle is the ex- 
ecutor or administrator. Legally, the 
heirs cannot enter a new partnership 
with the surviving partner with re- 
spect to the partnership property 
until the administration proceedings 
have been closed, for the heirs have 
no right to possession or control of 
such property until it comes to them 
after full accounting of the executor 
or administrator, who, in turn, is 
charged with the duty of receiving 
and accounting for the value of the 
deceased’s interest in the partnership 
in cash. 

2. On the death of a general part- 
ner, the surviving partner (or part- 
ners) succeeds to the ownership of 
the firm’s assets as a liquidating 
trustee. In this fiduciary capacity, 
the surviving partner must make a 
fair and complete disclosure of, all 
facts, present or prospective, affect- 
ing the firm’s assets. He must ac- 
count for all property values, tan- 
gible and intangible. 

In the event of a dispute between 
him and the heirs, who may be un- 
familiar with the partnership affairs, 
he has the burden of proving that 
his trusteeship was carried out in 
exact compliance with the high 
standards of responsibility required 
of trustees. Furthermore, the sur- 
viving partner can be relieved of 
his duties as liquidating trustee only 
by consent of the executor, or ad- 
ministrator, and all the heirs. 

3. In the absence of a prior agree- 
ment among the partners, the de- 
ceased’s executor or administrator 

(Continued on the next page) 
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can demand that the business be 
liquidated. However, even if the 
executor or administrator is willing 
to sell, he will be unable to do so 
unless the heirs consent. Some of 
the heirs may be unwilling to give 
their consent, or if minors or men- 
tally incompetent, may be unable to 
give consent. 

4. Another legal obstacle for the 
surviving partner is the difficulty of 


making a contract for the purchase 
of the deceased partner’s interest 
that will stand up under subsequent 
legal attack by dissatisfied heirs. The 
surviving partner’s status as a fiduci- 
ary lies at the root of this difficulty. 
He is a trustee trying to purchase 
the subject matter of his trust from 
the beneficiaries. As _ liquidating 
trustee he is prevented in many 
states from making such a contract 
without the consent of the benefici- 
aries of the deceased’s estate. 
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.7 HETHER you want to be a producing agent or organize an 
V V agency all your own, you will do well to look at the State 
Life. That’s because State Life—headed by aggressive and 
experienced men—offers everything that it takes to interest 
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) agents and agency management, career financing plan for new 
men and a host of other advantages too numerous to mention 
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opportunities in many states. 
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Also, unless the creditors of the 
estate of the deceased are paid off, 
there is the problem of getting al] 
creditors and the heirs to agree to 
the sale of the deceased partner’s 
interest to the surviving partner. 


5. Further obstacles that may be 
encountered are the wife’s dower 
right and the rights of any preter- 
mitted heirs. A dower right, or its 
statutory equivalent, provides for the 
wife an interest in any real or per- 
sonal property her deceased husband 
might have owned. Pretermitted 
heirs, i.e., children (usually after- 
born) who have been unintentionally 
ignored in the deceased’s will, also 
would have a legally enforceable 
right to share in the estate assets of 
the deceased. In this case the wife 
and any pretermitted heirs would be 
seeking their share of the deceased's 
interest in the partnership, the value 
of which would be included in his 
estate. 

Normally, liquidation of the part- 
nership assets would be necessary to 
meet these claims. However, if the 
surviving partners desire continua- 





tion of the partnership beyond the 
death of the deceased partner, they 
would be faced with the alternate 
possibilities of either purchasing the 
deceased partner’s interest or forn- 
ing a new partnership with the heirs. 
The legal obstacles inherent in both 
these situations have been stated 
above. 


(b) The dissolution of the partner- 
ship cannot be prevented since le 
gally it must take place the moment 
any partner becomes disassociated 
from the firm. However, by use 0! 
a properly drawn agreement among 
the partners, the partnership will be 
dissolved and immediately reconst 
tuted in accordance with the agree 
ment. Dissolution takes place, bu! 
by use of a binding buy and sel 
agreement, liquidation of the part: 
nership assets is avoided and con; 
tinuation of the partnership busines} 
without interruption is assured. 


The use of a properly drawn and 
financed agreement among the patt; 
ners eliminates the problem of delec 
tus personae since all partners at the 
time of the writing of the agreemetl 
agree to waive any question 
delectus personae thereby allowing 
the surviving partners to continu 
the reconstituted partnership. 
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With a properly financed purchase 
and sale agreement the surviving 
partner, upon the death of a general 
partner, avoids becoming liquidating 
trustee of the partnership assets. A 
fiduciary relationship between the 
surviving partner and the deceased’s 
estate is never established. The sur- 
viving partner occupies the status of 
a purchaser dealing with a seller 
both of whom are bound by the con- 
tract with respect to all the terms 
of the transaction. 

If the contract is properly drawn, 
no difficulty whatever should be en- 
countered. As a result of a properly 
drawn purchase and sale agreement 
among the partners of the firm, at 
the time of death of one partner the 
executor, or administrator, or his 
estate is bound to observe this agree- 
ment made by the deceased before 
his death and will release the de- 
ceased partner’s interest in the assets 
of the partnership for the agreed 
upon purchase price. Neither the 
wife, heirs, nor creditors of his es- 
tate can object to this transaction 
since the estate receives one asset 
(cash) for an equivalent asset (the 
partnership interest). 


QUESTION 2 


(a) Identify and explain the sig- 
nificance of each of the charac- 
teristics of a close corporation 
that suggests the need for a stock 
purchase agreement effective 
upon a stockholder’s death. 

(b) Describe the specific bene- 
fits that accrue to the surviving 
stockholders in a close corpora- 
tion from a properly drawn and 
financed stock purchase agree- 
ment when the shares of a de- 
ceased stockholder represented: 
(1) a minority interest; 

(2) a one-half interest; 

(3) a majority interest. 


Answer 


(a) The following characteristics 
of a close corporation suggest the 
need for a stock purchase agreement 
effective upon a stockholder’s death : 

1. Stockholders often are officers 
or key men in the business. Each 
of the stockholders in a close corpo- 
tation usually performs one or more 
important managerial functions in 
the operation of the business, and 
therefore makes the business of the 
corporation his full time life work. 
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Complete Insurance Coverage 


A Cal-Western Life agent has more to offer insurance 


buyers 


many special features that were pioneered 


by Cal-Western Life. Agents can provide complete “one 


stop personal insurance service” . 


advantage! 


In the event of the death of one of 
the stockholders the corporation usu- 
ally suffers a severe blow through 
the loss of one of its active managers. 

The surviving stockholders, anx- 
ious for the enterprise to continue, 
may need time and money to adjust 
to the severe loss of this key man 
to the business. A stock purchase 
agreement would provide necessary 
funds to compensate for the loss of 
the stockholder, and to prevent 


. . and it’s a decided 





liquidation of the close corporation 
during this period of adjustment. 

2. Market for shares is limited. 
Since the stock in a close corpora- 
tion is usually owned by only a few 
individuals there is seldom a ready 
market for the shares. This lack of 
marketability for the stock would 
make such stock an unsuitable type 
of investment for the family of a 
deceased close corporation stock- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


holder. Furthermore, the only per- 
sons usually interested in purchasing 
a deceased stockholder’s shares are 
the surviving stockholders. 

3. No established market price 
exists for shares. Since the shares 
of stock owned in a close corpora- 
tion are closely held and no market 
is maintained for the stock, there 


is no clear-cut method of determin- 
ing a fair price for the stock for sale 
to surviving stockholders, for estate 
taxes or for other purposes. The buy 
and sell agreement establishes a sales 
price and tax authorities usually ac- 
cept the value of the stock so stated 
for determining the value of the de- 
ceased’s estate. 


4. The earnings of the corporation 
are frequently paid as salaries, not 
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dividends. Stockholders in a close 
corporation usually receive profits in 
the form of salaries rather than in 
the form of dividends, since salaries 
are deductible for income tax pur- 
poses as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense, while dividends 
are not deductible. 

The continued ownership of the 
deceased stockholder’s shares by his 
surviving heirs would carry no right 
to a continuation of his normal sal- 
ary. It is reasonable to expect cessa- 
tion of the deceased’s salary since he 
is no longer contributing his personal 
services. Thus, the surviving heirs 
would derive little benefit from own- 
ership of the shares in the close 
corporation if the surviving stock- 
holders continue the policy of not 
declaring dividends. The failure to 
declare dividends on the part of these 
stockholders may indicate a desire to 
“freeze out” the heirs who now own 
the stock of the deceased. 

5. Policy decisions are not made 
on the basis of formal voting. The 
informal business sessions of the 
stockholders of a close corporation 
resemble more closely a conference 
session of partners than a formal 
stockholders or board of directors 
meeting. Furthermore, stockholders 
are accustomed to making important 
decisions only after a unanimous 
agreement is reached. 

Since all stockholders of the close 
corporation participate in manage- 
ment, there is none of the absentee 
ownership found in a typical large, 
widely-owned corporation. Upon the 
death of a stockholder in a close 
corporation, however, management 
of the corporation may be affected 
adverscly. 

In the absence of a stock purchase 
agreement, whereby the corporation 
would purchase the interest of the 
deceased stockholder, the heirs of 
the deceased might become involved 
in the management of the corpora- 
tion. The corporation would then he 
faced by either active participation 
of inexperienced heirs, or by nor- 
participating heirs, who would con- 
tinue to demand a share of dividends. 
If the deceased was a majority stock- 
holder the heirs might become 
“owners” of the business and control 
its future development. 

6. The corporation continues to 
exist as a legal entity. The death of 


a stockholder does not bring about 
Best’s Life News 
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the dissolution of the corporation. 
Therefore, the surviving heirs can- 
not rely upon salvaging something 
from the assets of the firm as they 
might if there were a liquidation 
upon the death of the stockholder. 
Because of the continued legal life 
of the corporation in accordance with 
the charter provisions, the surviving 
heirs, if they are minority stock- 
holders, can neither insist upon liqui- 
dation nor compel annual distribu- 
tion of dividends. 

7. Only limited amounts of credit 
may be available. Most closely held 
corporations would fall into the cate- 
gory of small business and as such 
may encounter difficulty in obtaining 
adequate credit. If the creditors 
know there is a binding buy and sell 
agreement in existence, funded by 
life insurance, they are generally 
more willing to extend credit to the 
firm. In the case of death of one of 
the stockholders, creditors are as- 
sured that the business will continue 
without interruption. 

8. The corporation may have dif- 
ficulty hiring competent employees 
and maintaining high morale. Indi- 
viduals are sometimes reluctant to 
seek employment with a small, close 
corporation, and present employees 
may have low morale because of 
their concern for the future of the 
corporation. 

Employee morale, as well as the 

opportunity of attracting new em- 
ployees, may be enhanced if em- 
ployees are assured that the business 
will continue despite the death of an 
important stockholder. With the in- 
creasing emphasis given to security 
in business today, this matter of a 
continuing life for the business may 
be an important consideration to em- 
ployees. 
(b) (1) The specific benefits that 
accrue to the surviving stockholders 
in a close corporation, from a prop- 
erly drawn and financed stock pur- 
chase agreement, when the shares of 
a deceased stockholder represented 
a minority interest, are: 

(i) Protection for the surviving 
stockholders against the possibility 
of having to distribute dividends to 
drone stockholders who make no 
contribution to the earnings of the 
firm. 

(ii) Continuation of harmonious 
conditions within management 
through the prevention of participa- 
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tion in management of the firm by 
the deceased stockholder’s heirs or 
other outsiders who know nothing 
about the operation of the business 
and whose participation would un- 
doubtedly create friction between the 
surviving stockholders and the stock- 
holders owning the shares of the de- 
ceased. 


(iii) The surviving stockholders 
are given the opportunity to buy the 
shares of stock owned by the estate 


of the deceased at a predetermined 
and reasonable price. 

(2) The specific benefits accruing 
to surviving stockholders who own 
one-half of the interest in a closed 
corporation would include the four 
benefits indicated above. In addi- 
tion, a stock purchase plan would 
avoid the situation of a stalemate 
occurring in the operation of the 
corporation since no one would have 
a majority interest. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(3) The specific benefits that would 
accrue to the surviving stockholders 
if the shares of the deceased stock- 
holder represented a majority would 
include the four benefits indicated in 
(b)(1) above and, in addition, a 
workable plan whereby the minority 
surviving stockholders could obtain 
control of the corporation and thus 
be assured of continuation of the 
business and continued employment 
for themselves in the business. In 
obtaining control of the business the 
surviving stockholders could prevent 
the outside majority stockholders 
from establishing salaries so low that 
they would either freeze the surviv- 
ing stockholders out of the business 
or produce disportionate profits for 
the majority interests. 

Likewise, possession of control 
would prevent the outsiders from 
establishing a dividend policy which 
would siphon off all earnings and 
prevent growth of the business and 
so weaken the working capital status 
that efficient operation would be im- 
paired. 


QUESTION 3 


(a) A text writer stated: “Social 
insurance is like all other forms 
of insurance in that it is based 
on the same fundamental prin- 
ciple of distributing among many 
the losses of the few, and doing 
this through some form of or- 
ganization or insurance carrier. 
But there are several character- 
istics of social insurance which 
distinguish it from commercial 
insurance and which give to it 
what for want of a better term 
may be called a social character.” 
Explain briefly those character- 
istics of “social insurance” which 
distinguish it from “commercial 
insurance.” 

(b) Describe briefly the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act 
with respect to: 

(1) responsibility for adminis- 
tration; 


(2) manner in which amount of 
benefits is determined; 


(3) method of financing benefits 
and administrative expenses. 
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Answer 


(a) The characteristics of social in- 
surance which distinguish it from 
commercial insurance are: 

1. Social insurance is generally 
compulsory, while commercial insur- 
ance is voluntary. Thus, contribu- 
tions may be required of participants 
under social insurance, irrespective 
of their individual choices in the 
matter. 

2. Social insurance normally aims 
at underwriting a minimum standard 
of living for as wide a section of the 
population as possible, whereas com- 
mercial insurance seeks to assist the 
insured in attaining the objectives 
which he, and not the state, has set. 

3. Under social insurance, benefits 
are weighed heavily in favor of those 
in lower income brackets, and bear 
no close relationship to premiums 
paid. On the other hand, benefits 
under commercial insurance bear a 
fairly close relationship to such pre- 
miums and much emphasis is placed 
on equity in rating. 

4. The premiums in social insur- 
ance are usually paid in part or in 
the entirety by persons other than 
the insured. In commercial insur- 
ance the person receiving the protec- 
tion generally pays the premiums. 

5. The costs of social insurance 
are not always as readily predictable 
as are the costs of commercial in- 
surance because of the number of 
variables involved, as well as the 
lack of experience. , 

6. In social insurance, monopolis- 
tic carriers are found in some types 
of coverages and the insurance can 
be acquired only from these carriers. 
In commercial insurance, a person 
buying a policy can usually choose 
from a number of carriers. 

7. Although commercial insur- 
ance companies inevitably must select 
risks in accordance with certain ac- 
tuarial precepts, social insurance may 
not necessarily follow such precepts. 

8. While in commercial insurance. 
the premium due dates are specified 
and failure to pay terminates the 
policy, social insurance will often 
continue protection during a period 
in which there are no premium pay- 
ments. 

(b) (1) The old-age and survivors’ 
insurance provisions are adminis- 


tered by the Bureau of Old-Age and 


Survivors’ Insurance. This bureau 
is a division of the Social Security 
Administration which is in turn a 
part of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare of our Fed- 
eral government. The Social Secu- 
rity Administration has district of- 
fices located throughout the United 
States. 

Each worker covered under OASI 

has a social security account number 
which is used to keep a record of his 
earnings. This record is kept by the 
Social Security Administration at 
its central office. Benefits must be 
applied for at a local Social Security 
office. 
(2) The old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act provide retirement and 
survivorship benefits. Both retire- 
ment and survivorship benefits are 
determined on a formula basis plus 
certain “status” requirements such as 
age, marital status and dependents. 
Fundamentally, benefits are based on 
covered earnings. 

A specified formula is applied to 
the “average monthly wage” to de- 
termine the exact amount of the 
benefit. The average monthly wage 
is determined by dividing the total 
wages and/or self-employment in- 
come subject to social security tax, 
received by an individual between 
his starting and closing dates, by the 
number of months elapsed. The 
“primary insurance amount” is de- 
termined by applying the following 
formula to the average monthly 
wage. The primary insurance amount 
is the sum of 55% of the first $110 
of average monthly wage, plus 20% 
of the excess over $110, up to $350 
a month. Benefits to an insured re- 
tired worker, his wife, or to his 
widow and dependents are all a 
function of the primary insurance 
amount, the insured’s status and 
number and type of dependents. 

Disability income benefits are also 
provided under the current law, after 
age 50, for fully insured workers 
who become disabled. These benefits 
are calculated according to the same 
formula used to determine retire- 
ment benefits for a fully insured 
worker. Each of these benefits is 
subject to a specified maximum and 
minimum amount stated in the law. 
(3) Both the benefits under OAS! 
and the administrative expenses 


(Continued on page 40) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 38 


are |inanced by a tax on the worker 
and his employer. Employees and 
employers share this cost equally. 
The employee pays a tax on the 
wages he receives up to $4200 per 
year, the employer pays a tax on his 
covered payroll. 


Employers with one or more em- 
ployees in covered employment, and 
their workers, are subject to the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance tax. 
The present tax rate for old-age and 
survivors’ benefits is 2% on the first 
$4200 of the employees wage for 
both the employer and the employee. 
An additional one-fourth of 1% tax 
on employee and employer is in- 
cluded to finance the disability bene- 
fits provided by the 1956 amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act. 

A self-employed person pays 3% 
tax on his net earnings for OASI 
benefits and an additional three- 
eighths of 1% to finance the disabil- 
ity benefits. The tax is imposed in all 
cases against wages which are de- 
fined as including all payments in 
cash or kind with certain exceptions. 

Beginning in 1960 the tax rates 
are scheduled to increase at the rate 
of one-half of 1% each five years 
until 1975, at which time the rate 
wotld be 4.25% each for employees 
and employers and 6.375% for the 
self-employed. 

Administrative expenses are paid 
out of the same fund used to provide 
benefits and are not borne by the 
Federal government out of general 
tax revenue as is sometimes assumed. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) A distinguished educator has 
emphasized that, “Health insur- 
ance is really a combination of 
life and property insurance.” 
Explain briefly wherein health 
insurance may be regarded as a 
form of life insurance and prop- 
erty insurance. 


(b) Describe in terms of under- 
lying principles or concepts the 
lypical provisions of workmen’s 
ompensation laws relating to: 


(1) eligibility for benefits, in- 
luding the specific conditions 
hat must be met before any ben- 
fits will be paid; 
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(2) nature and measure of ben- 
fits; and 


(3) financing of benefits, includ- 
ing the media used to assure the 
payment of benefits to those per- 
sons entitled to receive them. 


Answer 


(a) Life insurance provides for the 
payment of the policy proceeds in 
case of the “casket death.” The pol- 
icy proceeds may be payable in a 
lump sum or in installments through 
the use of the settlement options. If 
adequate in amount and _ properly 
arranged, life insurance protects the 
insured’s beneficiaries against the 
loss of the personal earnings of the 
insured. 

Health insurance, on the other 
hand, may be regarded as a form of 
life insurance in that it provides in- 
demnity for the loss of personal 
earnings of the insured in case of 
the “living death.” If totally and 
permanently disabled, the insured 
will receive an annuity throughout 
the years of his “living death” in an 
amount as specified in the policy con- 
tract. This annuity will reimburse 
the insured for his loss of earnings. 

In other words, the human life 
value is insured against the peril of 
the “living death” in the same way 
that life insurance insures the hu- 
man life value against the peril of 
premature death. Upon the occur- 
rence of the event insured against 
the insurer replaces the lost income 
in accordance with the terms of the 
policy. 

Property insurance provides in- 
demnity for the actual financial loss 
to the insured caused by the loss or 
destruction of his property values 
by any of the perils covered by the 
policy. For example, a fire insurance 
policy will provide indemnity to the 
named insured in an amount equal 
to the actual cash value of the loss 
of his property values, caused by fire. 

In a similar manner, health insur- 
ance protects the value of the in- 
sured’s property estate against deple- 
tion and financial loss caused by the 
perils of disability which will neces- 
sitate medical, hospital and surgical 
expense in addition to continued liv- 
ing expenses. Health insurance can 
protect property values by prevent- 
ing a serious impairment or exhaus- 
tion of the family’s savings fund and 


property estate during a lengthy or 
expensive disability. 

(b) (1) Although the benefits that 
an occupationally disabled worker 
receives under workmen’s compensa- 
tion vary widely from state to state, 
the right of a worker to receive the 
benefits depends on whether he has 
“employee status,” that is, whether 
he is working in covered employment 
and is suffering from a disabling 
sickness or injury, the nature or ori- 
gin of which are coverable by statute 
and must have resulted from the 
employment. 

A common definition of the type 

of disability covered by a typical 
workmen’s compensation law would 
be an accidental bodily injury or 
sickness sustained by the employee 
arising out of and in the course of his 
employment, except for injuries self- 
inflicted or the result of intoxication. 
It is very common to find that many 
state laws do not apply to casual 
labor, workers who perform duties 
in their homes, domestic servants 
and farm labors. 
(2) Workmen’s Compensation laws 
provide three types of benefits: 
(i) cash or indemnity payments, 
(ii) payments for medical services 
and (iii) rehabilitation services. 

(i) Cash or indemnity payments 
may be for total or partial disability. 
Cash benefits for total disability are 
usually weekly payments calculated 
as two-thirds of the average weekly 
wage at the time of injury. These 
benefits are subject to weekly maxi- 
mums and minimums, and limitation 
on duration of payments and on total 
amount. 

Partial disabilities are classified as 
temporary or permanent cases for 
indemnity purposes, Temporary par- 
tial disabilities are usually compen- 
sated by a formula paying two-thirds 
of the difference betwen the disabled 
worker’s earnings and his prior aver- 
age earnings. 

The worker is usually indemnified 
for permanent partial disabilities in 
accordance with a disability schedule 
which lists the maximum amount and 
duration of compensation payments 
for specific injuries. The weekly 
benefits are calculated by the same 
formula used in calculating the bene- 
fits under total disability. Therefore, 
in addition to the portion of wages 
made up during the period of dis- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


ability, a permanent partial disability 
payment schedule may provide addi- 
tional weekly payments thereafter. 
Death benefit payments to survivors 
and payments for funeral expenses 
are also provided. These payments 
vary in amount from state to state. 


(ii) Payments for medical serv- 
ices are made in accordance with the 


facilities utilized. They cover the ac- 
tual costs of hospitalization, surgical 
and medical care, and in some states, 
prosthetic appliances required by the 
specific disability. In some states 
medical benefits are subject to a 
maximum. 


(iii) Although only a few states 


provide rehabilitation facilities, a 


larger number provide added indem- 
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nity or retraining allowances and 
make use of Federal, state or private 
facilities which are available to pro- 
vide rehabilitation services. Rehabili- 
tation benefits consist of physical and 
mental therapy designed to restore 
a disabled worker to some kind of 
financially productive activity. 

(3) The burden of financing the 
benefits provided under the various 
compensation systems is upon the 
employer. In most states the em- 
ployer is required to guarantee 
workmen’s compensation benefits by 
carrying workmen’s compensation 
insurance. In many states, employers 
are permitted to self-insure if they 
can meet certain standards. In a few 
states the employer must buy his 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
from a monopolistic state fund—a 
type of state-operated insurance com- 
pany; in other states, a state fund 
is operated in competition with pri- 
vate insurance companies. 

The workmen’s compensation in- 
surance policy combines in one con- 
tract protection against any obliga- 
tions the employer may have under 
a state compensation law, and pro- 
tection against claims arising from 
the employer’s liability law. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) Explain the nature and pur 
pose of the (1) deductible and 


(2) coinsurance features er 
countered in connection with me 
jor medical expense insurance 
contracts. 


(b) In the writing of disability 
income insurance, do insurance 
companies employ either contr 
tual provisions or underwritin 
rules which serve purposes si 
lar in nature to those served by 
the deductible and coinsurance 
features of major medical insu 
ance? Explain with reference t 
both the deductible and coins 
ance features. 


(c) Explain briefly the factors 
taken into account by the insur 
ance company in determining the 
premium rate at which a group 
accident and sickness contract is 
to be written. (You may confine 
your answer to the income re 
placement feature of the master 
contract. ) 
(Continued on page 50) 
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They like the extra dollars that selling 
State Mutual contracts puts in their pockets. 


They like State Mutual merchandise... its 
wide variety, liberal provisions... 
its flexibility to meet any and all needs. 


They like State Mutual people... the friendly, 
fast, competent, on-the-spot service they get 
from nearby State Mutual agencies. 


They like the convenience of a 
“one-stop” insurance source that handles 
all lines — Ordinary, Group 

and Non-Can §S & A. 


They like the personal attention 

y they get from State Mutual technicians, 
be the case small and routine or 

large and complicated. 


Give us a chance to prové 
these statements. 


Phone, write or come in to 
your nearest State Mutual office and 
be a broker who does better. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Court of Appeals For Fifth Circuit 
Holds Injuries Resulting In Death 


Not Covered By Accidental Death 


Policies 


The insured was an employee of 
United Cigar and Whelan Stores 
Corporation and covered by a group 
accidental death policy. The policy 
provided a benefit when the death 
resulted from bodily injury effected 
during the term of the policy solely 
through external, violent and acci- 
dental means independently of all 
other causes. The policy also con- 
tained an exclusion which provided, 
among other things, that there would 
be no coverage when the loss re- 
sulted directly or indirectly, wholly 
or partially from any type of disease 
or medical or surgical treatment. In 
the spring of 1945 the insured 
developed acute pain while on a 
fishing trip and called Dr. E. J. 
Thomas for treatment. The illness 
was diagnosed as gall bladder colic 
and the insured was immediately 
hospitalized. While at the hospital 
he was given large doses of atropine, 
morphine, demerol and _ several 
antibiotics. On the morning of May 
12, 1954 his nurse was talking to the 
doctor when she heard a crash come 
from his room. She, together with 
another nurse, rushed to the 
insured’s room just in time to see 
hoth his feet going out the window. 
He was still conscious after the fall 
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The Legal Spothioht 


of three floors and related to the 
doctor that he had been riding on a 
train and there were two crooks 
who were trying to rob him. He said 
he had money from a store and they 
were trying to get it and the only 
way he could get away from them 
was to jump out the train window. 
As a result of the jump or fall he 
sustained severe fractures which 
resulted in gangrene and eventually 
his death six days later. The doctor 
stated that the insured was suffering 
from a toxic psychosis produced 
from the heavy dosages of medica- 
tion and it was an unfortunate chain 
of events that led to his death. 


The insurance company denied lia- 
bility and the insured’s beneficiary 
filed suit resulting in the trial court 
finding for the plaintiff. The Aetna 
Life Insurance Company appealed 
contending that the death of the 
insured was not accidental within 
the meaning of the policy but was 
contributed to substantially in whole 
or in part by his existing illness or 
disease, or by the medical treatment 
administered in an endeavor to cure 
the illness or disease. The company 
stated that this was established as a 
matter of law. The plaintiff’s theory 
on the case necessitated resort to 
circumstantial evidence to show acci- 
dental death. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
writing through Chief Justice Hutch- 
eson reversed the trial court, render- 
ing a decision for the defendant in- 
surance company. 

The court stated that the plaintiff’s 
claim was untenable in law and in 





fact ; in law because it unwarrantedly 
assumes that theory and speculation 


as to how the death occurred can 
serve as evidence satisfying the 


burden to make out the plaintiff's 
case and shifting to defendant the 
burden of showing by evidence that 
plaintiff's theory is wrong. It is 
untenable in fact because plaintiff 
offered no evidence whatever show- 
ing or tending to show that the facts 
required by her theory 
existed. 

The court further stated here that 
not only had plaintiff failed to make 
the proof necessary to entitle her 
to go to the jury but that the defen- 
dant has come forward with positive 
and overwhelming proof that plain- 
tiff’s theory was completely untena- 
ble and that the death 
covered by, but was excluded from 
the policy. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co., Appel- 
lant v. Stokes, Appellee. United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. March 5, 1958. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) page 921. 

T. J. Blackwell, S. J. Powers, Jr., 
Miami, Fla., for appellant. Henry G. 
Simmonite, Miami, Fla. for appellee. 


actually 


was not 


Jury Finding of Sound Health and 
No Fraud In Application Upheld By 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma 


After the death of the insured, one 
Arnold B. Eastman, the Atlas Life 
Insurance Company filed suit against 
the beneficiary, Inez Eastman, the 
insured’s mother, to cancel a $1,000 


(Continued on the next page) 











Legal Spotlight—Continued 


insurance policy which contained a 
double indemnity clause. 

The plaintiff insurance company 
alleged in its petition that the insured 
was not in sound health at the time 
the policy was issued and that some 
of the questions in the application 
were answered fraudulently. 

The defendant beneficiary an- 
swered that the insured was in good 
health ; that the beneficiary answered 
all the questions in the application 
for her minor son and that she 


answered truthfully all questions - 


that the agent asked and that the 
insured was killed accidentally as the 
result of a fall and asked for a judg- 
ment of $2,000. 

The case was tried to a jury who 
found in favor of the defendant bene- 
ficiary, awarding a $2,000 judgment. 
The plaintiff insurance company ap- 
pealed to the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, which affirmed the finding of 


diagnosed in 1943. The doctor could 
not remember whether or not the 
insured had been advised of such 
diagnosis. Another doctor testified 
when asked the question, “Doctor, 
isn’t it a fact that people with con- 
genital heart ailment can live a long 
time, bear children and live to be 
old people?”’, answered “Yes, sir.” 
In addition to this another doctor 
testified that it was his opinion that 
the boy died of cerebral hemorrhage 
resulting from the fall. 

On cross-examination the mother 
of the insured admitted that the boy 
was in unsound health. 

The court, however, states that 
this was merely a conclusion on her 
part and that because of her lack of 
skill and scientific knowledge she 
could only testify as to her opinion 
as to the boy’s apparent health. 

There was a conflict in testimony 
between the agent and the bene- 
ficiary as to the questions asked in 
the application. These were all 


the verdict of the jury that the 
insured was in sound health at the 
time the policy was issued and 
delivered and that the death resulted 
from an injury as a result of acci- 
dental means and that the beneficiary 
had answered correctly all of the 
questions that the agent had asked. 
‘rhe acts of an agent are binding on 
the insurer in the absence of fraud 
or collusion between the agent and 
the applicant. Where an agent as- 
sumes the responsibility for answer- 
ing the questions asked in the ap- 
plication and answers falsely or 
incorrectly without the applicant 
having made any statement in con- 
nection therewith, or knowing the 
manner in which they were an- 
swered, the insurer will be estopped 
to claim that the representations 
were false or incorrect. 

Atlas Life Ins. Co., Plaintiff in 
Error v. Eastman, Defendant in 
Error, Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
Filed October 15, 1957. 3 CCH Life 
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the jury. resolved in favor of the beneficiary Cases (2d) 972. ( 
Medical testimony at the trial by the jury and the Supreme Court Paul & McPheron, Durant, Okla- § Vice 
disclosed that the insured had a_ decided that these findings were sup- homa, for plaintiff in error. W. L. Co 


congenital mitral stenosis with en- 
largement of the heart. This was 


ported by sufficient evidence. 


Thus the Supreme Court upheld 





Steger, Durant, 
defendant in error. 


Oklahoma, for 
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CLIFTON L. REEDER, M.D. 
Vice President and Medical Director 
Continental Assurance Company 


IFE INSURANCE is in the midst of 
Li: most competitive era to date. 
The industry is undergoing a revo- 
lution in product lines, administra- 
tion and underwriting. Everything 
is being geared to providing cover- 
ages at the lowest possible cost. 
Competition is forcing top companies 
to operate with lower profit margins 
than ever before. 


Used to be Conservative 


Life insurance underwriting used 
to be a very conservative part of the 
business. Risks were not accepted 
until the mortality of a particular 
disease was clearly established. In 
life insurance we are concerned with 
how rapidly people die, not how long 
they might live. In recent years we 
have been experimenting by expand- 
ing our acceptance of impaired lives. 
Conceivably we could call this our 
research program, for some of the 
things we are trying to do are guided 
largely by judgment, with relative 
few statistics to help us. 

\bout 3% of the people who apply 
are refused coverage because they 
are markedly impaired. 10% are of- 
fered coverages on substandard or 
rated up basis. The rest of our appli- 
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cants qualify for standard coverages. 
Of the impaired lives, about 85% 
are medically impaired; i.e., they 
have some type of disease process 
which increases their mortality. We 
are continually adding to the number 
of impairments considered insurable. 
For instance, we are offering cover- 
age to some recovered coronaries, a 
program my own company initiated 
in 1948. We are trying to find a way 
to insure people with mild coronary 
insufficiency. We are experimenting 
with abnormal EKG’s, where the 
EKG abnormality is presumably the 


only finding. For many years we 


Mortality has improved so much 


What’s New 
in Medical 


Insurance 


have offered coverage to controlled 
and uncomplicated diabetics; mild 
hypertensives; the more favorable 
rheumatic hearts including mitral 
and aortic stenoses; cancer cases 
with three year cure histories; and 
many of the more common and less 
hazardous diseases. 

Mortality has improved so much 
in recent years that many people 
formerly considered substandard can 
now buy standard insurance, and 
many impaired lives pay lower rat- 
ings for their impairments. A life 
company’s first obligation is to its 
policyholders; therefore, mortality 
trends must be clearly established 
before underwriting changes are 
made. ‘ 

On the time-loss coverages in the 
accident and health field, a new 
policy of particular interest to phy- 
sicians was brought out about a 
year ago. It is called the overhead 
expense policy. If the benefits are 
tied to direct office expenses, e.g., 
rent and salaries, the premium for 
the policy may be taken as a tax 
deduction. By the same token, any 
benefits received under the policy 
are fully taxed as income. The ad- 
vantage of the tax deduction is that 
benefits will be received at a time of 
lower earnings; therefore beneficial 
to the taxpayer. The premiums for 
regular disability insurance, such as 


(Continued on the next page} 











Medical Insurance—Continued 


the Chicago Medical Society disa- 
bility plan or any plan offering 
weekly or monthly payments in case 
of disability, are not tax deductible. 
By the same token, if one has a 
claim, the payments are tax free. 
Also in the disability field, experi- 
mentation is going on to find ways 
and means of insuring the impaired 
risk. Life insurance has been able 
to do this for many years, but the 
life insurance problem was simple; 
people had to die to collect, and 
dying has always been unpopular. 
In disability insurance, the main un- 
derwriting problem is determining 
the moral character of a risk. If the 
moral character is good, claims will 
be made only when true disability 
exists. If the moral character is bad, 
claims may be made for the sole pur- 
pose of collecting, whether or not 
true disability exists. 


On a Limited Scale 


Thus you can see the complica- 
tions that arise in trying to offer 
(lisability coverage to a person who 
is already partially disabled. Never- 
theless, there are some of us who 
believe this is possible. We are cur- 
rently in the process of finding out, 
on a limited scale, but if experience 
proves favorable, the scale will be 
broadened. 

Installment buying is part and 
parcel of our present day life. In 
installment buying, an article is pur- 


chased for a predetermined price and 
paid for after purchase. The same 
philosophy is being used in the 
health insurance field with a slightly 
different twist, the prepayment ap- 
proach. It is logical to plan prepay- 
ments for the cost of illness. It is 
logical to buy a contract which states 
that in the event of sickness, money 
will be available to defray the costs. 
The big trouble with prepayment is 
that there is rarely enough money 
to pay all the costs, no matter what 
type of coverage is purchased. Hos- 
pital costs and charges have sky- 
rocketed. Physicians, finding infla- 
tion ever increasing, have increased 
their fees. 

Some physicians have willfully 
violated the concept of prepayment 
by increasing their usual fees when 
they find out their patients have in- 
surance. Some physicians have 
openly told their patients ; “The cost 
is so much to you, so much to your 
insurance.” If the insurance provided 
the physician his regular fee, why 
was it necessary to charge an addi- 
tional fee? Does this not defeat the 
purpose of prepaid medical care? 
Will this not lead to a demand on 
the part of the public for complete 
prepayment, i.e., socialized medicine 
under government control? A physi- 
cian’s fees are his personal domain, 
but is it not wise to have fees clearly 
understood by the patient in ad- 
vance of treatment, regardless of the 
kind of health coverage or the num- 
ber of policies a patient may be 
carrying ? 


Here is another item for thoug'it. 
As more and more people carry 
health protection of one kind or 
another, practicing physicians find 
themselves spending more and more 
time completing claim forms or state- 
ments of health condition. To col- 
lect benefits, claims must be filed. The 
carrier must have some way of rec- 
ognizing and paying valid claims. 
Recently, there has been an increas- 
ing amount of protest by physicians 
about the number of forms and the 
amount of time required to complete 
them. Some physicians believe they 
should be entitled to a fee for this 
work. 


Integral Part 


Again it must be realized that 
claim forms are an integral part of 
prepayment, and that if fees have 
to be paid over and above the claim 
itself, that money will have to come 
from the buyer of the coverage in the 
form of higher premiums. As much 
of a nuisance as claim forms are, is 
it not better to put up with them, 
working continuously with carriers 
for more simplified forms, than to 
have to put up with the complicated 
paper work that would go with 
government controlled socialized 
medicine ? 

Physicians, Blue Plans, and in- 
surance companies now have the 
means of providing adequate health 
care. It is up to us to see that this 
care is continued in a free society 
with individual rights and freedom. 
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‘uch & Lafayette, Willis E.“Will” Beutler had 

e, is no previous life insurance experience. 

hem, However, “Will” sold over $1,000,000 by 

wae the end of his first year! 
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ated The secret formula for his success? Simple. Will’s own 

native ability and effort, coupled with Lafayette’s y ae your new 

famed Annuity Builder Presentation, got him off to agents quickly and 

| im- a fast positive start and continued success. Ma efficiently under the 
the uf Lafayette Plan... (1) 
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nk rate computers and the sales- 
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progressive merchandising 

methods and up-to-date policies; 

and (3) interim financing from the 
Lafayette home office; plus (4) 
Lafayette’s full vesting no-penalty contract. 


It will pay you to learn more about 
Lafayette. Write in confidence to M. V. Goken, 
Agency Vice President. 


hy 


Lafayette 


‘ : “/, 
(7 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin; Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, New Jersey, Florida, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Minnesota and adjacent states. 























C.L.U. Questions—from page 42 


Answer 


(a) (1) Deductible features en- 
countered in major medical expense 
insurance contracts are policy provi- 
sions which stipulate a certain dollar 
amount which must be exceeded by 
the insured’s expenditures for eligi- 
ble medical services before the major 
medical expense insurance benefits 
become operative. 


Typically, these deductibles take 
one of three forms: (i) a fixed dollar 
amount which is borne by the in- 
sured; (ii) a varying dollar amount 
which is paid for under a basic health 
insurance plan written with the same 
or a different company, the major 
medical coverage beginning only af- 
ter the basic plan benefits are ex- 
hausted, and (iii) a fixed dollar 
“corridor” deductible which estab- 
lishes an amount of expenditure 








A fanfare, if you please 


... for a top performance. It is difficult to keep improv- 
ing upon success. But the 140 members of our President’s 
Club did it again last year in achieving outstanding 
records in performance and in quality of service to clients. 


The record: thirty-five members are life and qualify- 
ing, having earned this honor ten or more years. Forty- 
five have earned it five or more years. And thirty-four 
wrote a million or more new life insurance in our company. 


A top performance... by our top group. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
SS Lije Insurance Company, Hartford 








which the insured must incur above 
and beyond the basic insurance coy- 
erage before the major medical plan 
begins to contribute to the loss. 

Deductibles can be tailor-made to 
suit the needs of a particular insured 
and may be as little as $50 and as 
much as $1000 or more. Under group 
major medical expense insurance 
plans, deductibles may vary as be- 
tween classes of employees or income 
levels of employees. A deductible 
feature is included in the major med- 
ical expense insurance contract to 
eliminate from coverage the usual, 
small medical care claims, which are 
common to all insureds yet relatively 
expensive for an insurance company 
to administer. 

Deductibles also reduce the aggre- 
gate volume of claims handled by 
the company and, therefore, reduce 
over-all costs. Furthermore, deduc- 
tibles can be said to reduce moral 
hazard. They accomplish this by 
excluding from coverages incidental 
and unnecessary utilization of medi- 
cal facilities and eliminating duplica- 
tion of first dollar coverages. 


(2) The coinsurance provision of a 
major medical expense policy sets 
forth an arrangement whereby the 
company will participate on a per- 
centage basis with the insured in the | 
payment of eligible medical claim 
costs beyond the deductible and up 
to the aggregate limit of the policy. 
Most common are _ provisions 
whereby the insured pays 20 or 
25%, and the company, 80 or 75% 
of an eligible claim. 

The purpose of a coinsurance fea- 
ture is to discourage excessive or 
extravagant utilization of medical 
facilities, whether by insureds of 
doctors. Since the insured must pay 
a portion of all expenditures, it is 
likely that he will avoid incurring 
costs whenever he has this choice. 
This quasi-control over utilization 
reduces the costs to the company of 
providing medical expense benefits. 
The company, however, bears the 
substantial portion of the total medi- 
cal cost claim thereby mitigating the 
crushing financial burden of an ex- 
tensive and costly disability. 


(b) An elimination or waiting pe- 
riod is a form of contractual provi- 
sion used by insurance companies 
in writing disability income insur- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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LEADERSHIP AT OCCIDENTAL 


left to right below: 

Dave East, superintendent of agencies 

Bob Woock, manager of California agencies 
Laurence F. Lee, chairman of the board 











THE MEN WHO HEAD THE OCCIDENTAL MANAGEMENT TEAM... 


are field-minded and field-trained. Typical is the scene 
above—a field manager and the chairman of the board in 


an informal conference about agency problems. 


With such interest and cooperation, no wonder Occidental 
salesmen sold more new business in 1957 than in any 


other year in the Company’s 52-year history! 


There is a need in Occidental’s expansion program for 
qualified leadership. If you’re interested in knowing more 
about Opportunity Unlimited, write "Cou Browne, agency 


vice president. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 50 


ance which serves the same purpose 
as the deductible provision of a 
major medical expense insurance 
policy. An elimination period is a 
designated period of time, usually ex- 
pressed in days or weeks, beginning 
with the onset of the disability before 
the company begins income benefit 
payments. 

These waiting periods may range 





in duration from several days to 
twenty-six or fifty-two weeks. Their 
effect is to eliminate from coverage 
those incidental incapacities of rela- 
tively short duration common to all 
insureds or the initial period of a 
disability covered by an employer's 
sick-leave plan. Furthermore, the 
variety of elimination periods made 
available allows the insured to re- 
duce his premium outlay for ade- 
quate long range disability income 








The Warren Munici- 
pal Building serves a 
thriving northwestern 
Pennsylvania city. 












Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Serving the Community 


Warren, Pa., has an attractive American Colonial Style 
city building which serves the community well. 


Also dedicated to serving the Warren community, the 
Baltimore Life is proud of its friendly and skillful staff, 
both in the field and in the Home Office. 







Our Warren office is at 318 Pennsylvania Ave., East. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


protection by excluding from cover. 
age the initial period of a disability 
which may be otherwise provided for, 
In the case of disability income 
riders to life insurance policies, this 
same degree of flexibility in choosing 
a waiting period does not exist since 
typically waiting periods are either 
four or six months, depending upon 
the terms of the policy. Aside from 
this lack of flexibility, however, these 
waiting periods accomplish all the 
other purposes outlined above for 
waiting periods under accident and 
sickness disability income policies. 
When a man is unable to earn his 
living because of a disability he 
suffers a loss equal to his normal 
income. Disability income insurance 
is not designed to replace this loss 
in full, but rather to supply an in- 
come sufficient to provide the essen- 
tials of life during the period of dis- 
ability. Because of the moral hazard 
inherent in a contract providing “in- 
come without working” insurance 
companies have found it necessary to 
impose limitations on the amount oi 
disability income payable during a 
period of disability to discourage 
malingering and false claims. 
Companies writing disability in- 
come insurance employ both under- 
writing rules and contractual provi- 
sions to limit the extent of benefits 
under their policies and thereby ac- 
complish the purpose of a coinsur- 
ance feature—namely, the sharing of 
the loss with the insured. 
Underwriting rules are established 
which limit the amount of disability 
income benefits the company will 
write to an amount that, together 
with all other insurance against the 
loss will not exceed either a fixe 
percentage of the insured’s income 


(usually 75 to 80%) or a fixed dollarf 


limit. 






An increasing number of non-cat- 
cellable, guaranteed-renewable dis- 
ability income policies and the dis- 
ability income riders of at least one 
life insurance company include 4 
pro-rata reduction provision relating 
benefits to earned income. 






(c) In determining the premium 
rate for a group accident and sick 
ness contract, as in all other types 
of insurance, the company must rely 
heavily upon its previous loss ané 
expense experience with — similat 
risks. Many factors influence this 
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experience and therefore each must 
be considered in the light of its par- 
ticular influence on the over-all cost 
of issuing and continuing the cover- 
age. These factors may be divided 
into two broad groups: the structure 
of benefits the group is applying for, 
and the risk characteristics of the 
group itself. 

In the case of a group disability 
income policy, from the standpoint 
of benefits, a basic premium rate is 
established for disability income cov- 
erage based upon the company’s ex- 
perience relative to the frequency and 


duration of disabilities arising from* 


accident and sickness. This basic 
rate for a particular group varies 
according to the maximum duration 
of benefit payments provided in the 
contract and the elimination period 
agreed upon. Beyond this an appro- 
priate premium increment must be 
established for each provision of the 
policy which increases the probabil- 
ity that the company will have to 
make benefit payments. 


Thus, a twenty-four hour coverage 


for disabilities occurring on or off 
the job will necessitate a higher pre- 
mium than off-the-job coverage 
alone; if loss of income benefits are 
payable for maternity, a still higher 
premium must be charged. If the em- 
ployer agrees to handle some of the 
administrative details, such as en- 
rollment and claims records, the pre- 
mium can be reduced substantially. 

The premium determined by the 
influence of operational and benefit 
costs must be further modified ac- 
cording to the characteristics of the 
group itself. Insurers have found 
that the frequency and severity of 
disability varies greatly with such 
factors as age, sex, race, type of job 
or industry, geographic location, em- 
ployee turnover, size of employer 
group and income level or status of 
employees. Furthermore, considera- 
tion must be given to any previous 
Claims experience which might be 
available from a previous insurer. 
the existence of any ‘potential moral 
hazard and the expected effect of 
general economic conditions upon 
claims experience. 

Rate-making is a complex science 
which must give credence to a series 
of interrelated factors all contribut- 
ing in part to the determination of 
the final rate to be charged on each 
particular risk. 
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No. 6 IN A SERIES 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 


MICHIGAN and INDIANA 


Whether they’re building motor cars in Detroit, 
racing them on the Indianapolis Speedway, or liv- 
ing quietly in the rural areas, a sizable number of 
people in Michigan and Indiana are insured by 
Equitable Life of Iowa. That’s due largely to the 
efforts and fine insurance service provided by 
these general agents and their agency associates. 
To these men, a salute from the Equitable Life! 
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NQA QUALIFIERS 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Life 
Underwriters reports a record num- 
ber of 16,020 National Quality 
Award applications. Of this num- 
ber, an early count shows that 15,- 
432 agents have qualified as con- 
trasted with 1,279 winners for 1945, 
the first year the citations were is- 
sued. A tabulation made by Ann 
Bickerton, director of field service, 


who supervises the NOA activity, 
shows that: 

1. 342 agents have qualified all four- 
teen years that the Award has been 
given; 

2. Ten-year winners number about 
635; 

3. Women winners number 162; 


4, CLU winners number 1,322. 











NEW! 
REDUCED 
PREMIUM RATES 


Savings on larger policies 
are now reflected in low- 
er rates for policyholders. 
Reduced premiums offer 
general insurance men 
and brokers an opportu- 
nity for greater sales. 


Premiums are now 
graded in 4 categories: 
5,000 — 9,999 
10,000 — 24,999 
over — 25,000 


NEW! 
FAMILY 
UNIT POLICY 


One low-cost policy now 
insures an entire family. 
Basic plan: $5,000 Whole 
Life on the father; 
$1,250 Term on wife (if 
same age); $1,000 Term 
(convertible to $5,000 at 
age 22) on each child. 
Maximum: $15,000 on 
father with proportion- 
ate increases on all mem- 
bers of the family. 


NEW! 


- FLEXIBLE 


BUSINESS 
INSURANCE 
PLANS 


A powerful business sales 
approach is now avail- 
able through A®tna Life 
General Agency Business 
Planning Department. 
These new and unique 
facilities stand ready to 
offer expert assistance in 
solving life insurance 
problems in any business. 
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NEW! OMI 
IMPROVED PEC 
RATE 

BOOK rat 


par plans, rates and nono the 
forfeiture values ar 
ranged systematically b' 


The new rate book is de 
signed to be easier andgeppeal 
quicker to use. 


ETNA LIF 


rates on Salary 

et Plans. This ap- 

and non to all Life plans 

and non geo the new accident 

lues ar@health Income Pro- 

tically bygfon Plan. Sign up 

_ manual@ prospects in one 

ook is deftion, at one time. 

asier andm™eppeals to both em- 
t and employees. 








NEW! 
SPECIAL RATES 
FOR WOMEN 


In most states premiums 
for women have been 
reduced in line with 
modern mortality tables, 
which indicate longer 
female life expectancy. 
This important selling 
point and a new A&tna 
Life sales plan open the 
door to a vast market. 


NEW! 
AUTHORIZED 
CHECK 

PLAN 


A new ACP enables you 
to capitalize on today’s 
installment buying 
habits at reduced rates. 
Similar to the Salary 
Budget Plan, this special 
service will appeal to 
budget-minded people 
who wish to make pre- 
mium payments directly. 


NEW! 
HIGHER 
INTEREST 

ON OPTIONS 


Higher guaranteed rates 
of interest on installment 
settlement options pro- 
ducing larger incomes 
per $1000. Joint and 2/3 
option also available. 
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pieces which the experience of 
others has pretty well proven to be 
helpful. 

The first idea we would like to 
present isn’t exactly on the subject, 
but it will go a long way toward 
improving some committee work. 
Delegate the responsibility to an 
individual, if possible, and not to 
a committee in the first place! Ex- 


cept in relatively rare cases, a 
qualified individual will get the job 
done sooner, cheaper and probably 
better. And the problem of account- 
ability won’t come up either. 
Committees, like people, function 
best when they know exactly what 
is expected. So many committees 
are formed to “look into this prob- 
lem,” or “to examine this situation.” 
This type of charge seems to be 
common in all industries. Such 





SUN LIFE service and pro- 
gressive outlook have en- 
abled us to pass the mile- 
stone of OVER ONE HALF 
BILLION DOLLARS OF IN- 
SURANCE IN FORCE. 


We invite you to grow with 
us and share our success. We 
know the kind of service you 
need to profitably sell life 
insurance and we are pre- 
pared to give it to you. 





These are some of the benefits we offer 
general agents: 
@ Top vested commission with lifetime 
@ Quick sale aids with prompt, effec- 
@ Complete kit of attractive non par 


Write in confidence to: BERTRAM FRANK 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


109 EAST REDWOOD ST. 


service fees 
tive home office cooperation 


contracts substandard to 500°% 


Director of General Agencies 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











Good Things come in 
ANICO CASES 


If you’re armed with an ANICO sales kit you can 
pull many-a-sale right out of the fire. Inquire about 
ANICO’S Complete Line 


COMPETITIVE POLICIES—COMPETITIVE COMMISSIONS 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


@ Family Policy. 

@ $10,000 minimum special. 

®@ $25,000 minimum special. 

¢ Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 


@ Annuities. 


@ Income Conversion Rider. 


@ All forms of A&H. 
@ Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 


@ Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
© Gid. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
@ Family Income 
Term Policy. 


Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 
COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CoO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


fuzzy delegation too often returns 
equally fuzzy results. To improve 
effectiveness, then, there should al- 
ways be written specifications and 
written functions given by the ap- 
pointing authority to the chairman 
and to each appointee. Then, if all 
is not absolutely clear, the matter 
can be straightened out at the very 
start and each will know the large 
objective and the part of the ob- 
jective each is supposed to carry 
out. 


Meetings 


Many a committee meeting is 
called by the chairman at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon for assembly at 
three o’clock in the same afternoon. 
It’s unfortunate, but it’s true. If 
the chairman is sufficiently high in 
the organization, he is quite apt to 
receive good attendance but at what 
awful cost to the enterprise! Broken 
appointments, half finished projects, 
interrupted plans—all of these and 
more follow such a hurried call for 
a meeting. Even worse, the mem- 
bers arrive inadequately prepared, 
resentful and subconsciously (or con- 
sciously ) ready to contribute as little 
as possible to the meeting. True, a 
meeting has been arranged, the 
people have assembled, _ secre- 
taries have told outsiders that Mr. 
so-and-so is in a meeting, clerks 
have been impressed with their 
boss’s importance, and not much has 
been accomplished. So, to improve 
the effectiveness of a committee we 
suggest timely notice of a commit- 
tee meeting to all concerned. This 
allows each to schedule his work 
efficiently and go into the meeting 
relaxed. It also insures, as far as 
possible, full attendance. 

And this leads naturally into 
another fairly common oversight of 
many chairmen, one which raises 
hob with the committee’s function- 
ing. When the chairman calls the 
meeting he simply sets a time and 
a place but says nothing about the 
agenda he has in mind. How much 
better for all concerned if the call 
for the meeting were written out 
and a brief outline of what is going 
to be discussed is appended. Then 
each member can prepare himself 
on particular points and make 4 
real contribution to the matter at 
hand, Furthermore, with a written 
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al- for the chairman to pace the de- 

and liberation to accomplish the things i N S$ U a A NC E 
ap- he wants to do. ? 4 

man How many times have you left 7 > 

f all _your office and said to your secretary 

tter —‘I’m going to a meeting in Mr. 

very Smith’s office. I don’t know when 

arge I'll be back. Don’t call for me un- 

ob- less it is super—urgent ?” and if you 


arry are one of six at the meeting, that 
means six secretaries don’t know 
when six bosses will return, and so 
six areas are unable to plan for the 
rest of the day. This may have little 
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Caan Ut Sebi Aiken bud comenit these notes United Insurance Company of America 

It for to minutes for a record of what went The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America. 
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This A Good Committee Man 

york . i P 1952 INCOME 1952 ~~. Insurance 
work Some people are born committee- United has more than $31,703,234 ashae i, 
eeting men. Some people have developed doubled its annual in- 
far as into outstanding committeemen. come during the last five years and has practically doubled its Life Insurance in force. 


These people—both classes—are UNITE with UNITED 
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outstanding qualities may work to 

the disadvantage of the company as attends meetings and participates in half way job on all he undertakes. 
lis the a whole. Because their abilities are the deliberations, but he puts in un- A request for periodic progress 
1e and known, they receive a great many numbered hours in preparation for reports from a committee to the ap- 
uit the appointments and sit on many very those meetings. Since most operat- pointing authority will tend to keep 
- much important committees. They usually ing jobs are built to take up all of committees from resting on their 
he call are fairly high up in an operating the incumbent’s time, it can be easily oars. After a couple of negative pro- 


iction- 


en out area too. There comes a time, if seen how something must “give” gress reports have been filed, every- 
, going care isn’t used, when they get so somewhere. The suggestion here is one on the committee will realize 

T ven extended that one of two things has to have some central repository of they are not doing their work prop- 
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to happen. They neglect their com- committee appointments so top man-_ erly and if they don’t, the appointing 
mittee responsibilities or they neg- agement can be sure no one is being authority can and should, ask a few 
lect their operating responsibilities. forced to accept responsibilities be- pertinent questions. A definite re- 
A good committee man not only yond his capacity or forced to do a 
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Operating Committees—Continued 


quest in writing, by the appointing 
authority, for a progress report on 
a named date should always be in- 
cluded in the written statement of 
specifications of the objective. 
Committees are prone to keep go- 
ing, even after their real work is 
done. They become more effective 
components of the organization if 
they are given a terminal date and 
made to abide by it. If the com- 
mittee is an advisory one only, and 
if it is one which keeps going year 
after year, its membership should 
be reviewed once each year by the one 
. who appoints it. This review makes 
the appointer consider both the 
membership and the functions and 
thus insures, insofar as possible, the 
continued value of the group. By 
making appointments to standing 


committees annually, and for one 
year intervals, the boss gets his re- 
view automatically and it is easier 
for him to change the members as 
circumstances dictate. He thus goes 
a long way to keep his important 
committees effective. 


2 


Forced to be Effective 


It is our opinion that if a com- 
mittee is really thought to be desira- 
ble and if the things outlined in this 
article are done with deliberation 
and care by each one interested, 
committees will be forced to be ef- 
fective anyway. It presupposes that 
appointees are interested, willing 
and able; that appointors are well 
qualified to appoint, thoughtful, and 
painstaking in their written and 
spoken words of instruction. We 
believe that all to be true! 








Tue First Boston 
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Boston PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only with long experience. 
ORPORATION, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has ! 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
Jinancing programs are invited to consult with us. 


KY 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


andled the 
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CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
San FRANCISCO 
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LEGISLATION 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Life ~ 
Underwriters has presented a state- 
ment to the Sub-Committee on In- 
surance of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs of the House of Repre- 4 
sentatives. The statement opposes 
the reopening of the sale of United 
States Government Life Insurance 
and National Service Life Insurance 
to veterans without service-con- 
nected disabilities. It also opposes 
bills which would give owners of 
non-convertible five year renewable 
term the right to convert to perma- 
nent plans, with respect to N.S.L.I. 

Taylor Bigbie, counsel to the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, told the West Virginia As- 
sociation recently that the current 
Congress will not vote “large in- 
creases” on social security benefits 
and will not enact “either a restora- 
tion of the premium payment test or 
any restrictions on the bank loan 
plan.” 


INVESTMENT RULE 
LIBERALIZED 


GovERNOR HARRIMAN has signed a 
bill amending investment restrictions 
of domestic life insurance companies, 
making New York the twenty-third 
state to have a “leeway” provision, 
permitting the investment of a 
limited portion of reserves in un- 
specified channels. New York is the 
last of the states in which larger life 
insurance companies are domiciled 
to enact this liberalization in invest- 
ment laws. The New York change 
permits 2% of total assets to be in- 
vested in other than specifically au- 
thorized investments. In most of the 
other 22 states, the “leeway” runs 
from 5% to 8% and in one 25%. 


MR. INSURANCE MAN 


THe Satt Lake Assocration of 
Underwriters announces Harry J. 
Syphus as “MR. INSURANCE 
MAN OF 1958.” This is the first 
year this award has been given. Mr. 
Syphus won the award through his 
professional services in the under- 
writing industry. He has an out- 
standing record of sales having be- 
come one of the leading agents of 
Beneficial Life Insurance Company 
in regards to the amount of insur- 
ance written. 
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Not for a day—but for all time... 


Many galaxies of stars are a million light years 
away, just as they were in 1859, the year The 
Equitable opened its doors. But today, with man’s 
first penetration into Outer Space, we are begin- 
ning to conquer the frontiers of our Universe. 
When The Equitable was founded, only terres- 
trial frontiers challenged mankind. In America, the 
Western wilderness was still being explored by 
venturesome pioneers. And life insurance, too, had 
many frontiers toconquer. The vast majority of the 
American people had to be informed of the advan- 
tages of life insurance. Coverages were limited— 
heavy restrictions were even imposed on individ- 
uals traveling by sea. And the agent’s lot a hun- 
dred years ago was often insecure and precarious. 
Today, The Man from Equitable enjoys social 


and economic advantages his r9th-century coun- 
terpart would not have dreamed possible. Wide- 
spread advertising and public relations campaigns 
add to his stature in his community. Extensive 
training courses and a broad range of policies and 
services make him an indispensable man to his 
friends and neighbors. His pension plan has few 
equals in the industry. 

And, above all, he knows he is associated with 
an organization that, like the stars, is here “not 
for a day—but for all time,” as predicted by an 
early underwriter. 

That is why so many life underwriters of 1958 
choose an identification that works for them today, 
tomorrow, and all the years to come, and become 
....The Man from Equitable! 


. 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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it mention that income might be cut 
to $85, $65 or even less, and yet 
stock market fluctuations of such 
magnitude have occurred in the past 
and may well occur in the future. 
Another pamphlet on variable an- 
nuities refers to them as: “Inflation- 
Proof Annuities.” 

The companies would, of course, 
try to avoid misunderstandings, but 
even with the most conscientious ef- 
fort would that be possible? I seri- 
ously doubt it. Remember too, that 
this is general legislation—opening 
the door to all who want to get into 
the business. Undoubtedly, some 
would not be as capable or as scrupu- 
lous as others. 


Loss of Confidence 


| am convinced there is a very real 
danger that the public would not 
understand the fundamental nature 
of the variable annuity. When an 
individual purchases common stock 
or shares in a mutual fund, he knows 
that he is taking the risk of invest- 
ment loss. However, the public, as 
a result of a course of dealing ex- 
tending over many years, has come 
to identify life insurance companies 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 


order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 


with contracts providing guaranteed 
benefits under which the full risk 
involved is borne by the company. 
It is most unlikely that the public will 
perceive and clearly understand the 
fundamental departure from the tra- 
ditional insurance contract that is 
presented by the variable annuity. 
Particularly is this true where such 
contracts would be sold by life in- 
surance companies and by life in- 
surance agents. Similarly, the very 
fact that these contracts are under 
the supervision of the insurance 
commissioner may in itself be mis- 
leading. 

I am certain that if some of the 
life insurance companies commence 
the sale of variable annuities, the 
purchaser will believe that he is re- 
ceiving essentially the same type of 
protection that he has been accus- 
tomed to associate with life insur- 
ance companies and that the vast 
investment experience of these com- 
panies has largely removed the risk 
out of common stock investments. 
However, you cannot change the 
nature of common stocks. They go 
down, as well as up, and when they 
go down, a person relying on a 
variable annuity for retirement in- 
come is certain to be hurt. It is then 
that the public confidence in the vari- 
able annuity and the entire life in- 
surance industry will be badly 
shaken, 


In 1956 the Honorable Robert B. . 


Taylor, then Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Oregon and 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
made an address on this subject. 
Speaking as insurance commissioner, 
he said in part: 

“The aims of those favoring variable 
annuities cannot be questioned as 
they are honorable men, but not all 
who would be permitted to engage 
in this type of undertaking will at 
all times be of equal integrity. The 
possible pitfalls of undue concentra- 
tion of economic power, manipula- 
tion of equity interests, and the in- 
volvement of insurance funds in 
speculative operations are too num- 
erous and too apparent to warrant 
exposing the good name of life in- 
surance to possible scandal. The 
main safeguards as recommended 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners’ Subcom- 
mittee to Study Variable Annuities 


would not eliminate many of the 
inherent pitfalls, even though such 
contracts were written in a separate 
and exclusive company, if such 4 
company were to be known and ree- 
ognized as a life insurance company, 
If the people wish to play the stock 
market, then let them seek means 
outside the structure of life insur- 
ance to accomplish their desires. If 
the insurance executives wish to try 
their hand in the stock market with 
other people’s money, let them also 
seek means outside the structure of 
life insurance to fulfill their desires.” 

The confidence which the public 
has come to place in our business 
over the years has been deserved. |t 
is our greatest asset. Nothing should 
be permitted to shake that conf- 
dence or to put in jeopardy the 
wonderful reputation our business 
so justly enjoys. 

In summary, we _ believe that 
variable annuities, when stripped of 
all technicalities, offer to the pur- 
chaser nothing more or less than an 
opportunity to participate in the per- 
formance of an underlying portfolio 
or pool of common stocks, with all 
the risks inherent in such a venture. 
It is speculation rather than insu'- 
ance. We feel very strongly that 
such contracts have no proper place 
in the life insurance industry ani 
should not be sold by life insurance 
companies nor by life insurance 
agents. 

Legislation, in one form or at- 
other, to authorize the sale of vari 
able annuities to the public has ap, 
peared since 1954 in seven states 4 
total of thirteen different times 
None of these proposals have bees 
enacted. This is the fourth year if 
a row in which such bills have beet 
considered in New Jersey. Stat 
legislation should not permit solu 
tions in New Jersey that are 4 
gross variance with what is accept 
able and may be developed in othe 
parts of the nation. An unduly per 
missive legislation in New Jerse 
might backfire not only locally bu 
discredit the cause of protected re 
tirement income throughout the na 
tion. 

New Jersey is looked to as 
leader, and the Legislature has beet 
wise in taking a long, careful look 4 
the proposal., We urge that it tak 
the lead by firmly rejecting thes 
bills as not in the public interest. 
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With more of the right kind and the right amount of sales anil 
aid to fit all needs and occasions, an agent stands.a 

much better chancesof»closing a sale every time_he 

faces a prospect. 


Start with a diversified rate book that includes more 
than 50 quality plans, add dramatic and convincing 
point-of-sale material, and close co-operation from our 
regional and home office departments and it's easy to 
understand why agents at Ohio National Life chalk_up 
enviable sales records consistently. 
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HASSOCK FANS 


Four models of Air Flight plastic hassock 
fans are part of the latest line of office 
fans of the Lau Blower Co. Model 12, with 
patented, aerodynamic louvering, has a 
mahogany colored plastic top and buff 
louver rings. With a three speed foot con- 
trol, it is rated at 3520 cubic feet per 
minute air delivery. It stands 14” high and 
is 15” in diameter. Model 11 is similar to 
Model 12 except the top is jet black plastic 
with clear or black louver rings. Model 
16 is lightly smaller but with the same 
type plastic construction and circular de- 
sign. It measures 14” in height and 13” in 
diameter. Model 5 is a portable air cir- 
culator in round design that is easily 
moved around a home or mounted in a 
window with a special foot plate. Knobs 
on either side permit turning the fan 
through a complete circle and it can be 
locked at any angle. Streamlined plastic 
grille eliminates air drag while the gray 
louvers and black base will fit into almost 
any room decoration. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


(1) Hassock Fans 

(1 Handiprinter 

C) Bantam Copier 

(C1 Small Tape Recorder 

(1 ~Desk Book Rack 
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HANDIPRINTER 


This portable, spirit-type duplicator for 
reproduction of fixed information, such as 
names and addresses, can be used in ac- 
counts receivable for the heading of state- 
ments and addressing of envelopes. An 
aperture Keysort ledger card acts as the 
duplicating master. According to Royal 
McBee Corp., the distributor, much time is 
saved and errors of misspelled names and 
incorrect addresses are eliminated. 





BANTAM COPIER 


A compact, fourteen pound, low cést 
office copier has been added to the East- 
man Kodak Company's Verifax line. It em- 
ploys a curved glass platen and will ac- 
cept originals up to 842” x 11”. It is capa- 
ble of making intermediates or masters for 
use in diazo-type printers and is also 
adaptable for use with the Verifax methdd 
of producing offset masters for office-type 
duplicators. Base dimensions are 13%” 
x 17%". 
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SMALL TAPE RECORDER 


Described as a subminiature tape rec. [: REC 


order-dictating machine by its distributer, 
GBC America Corp., this Italian-made unit 
weighs only ten pounds and measures 
4%” x 8” x 942”. Included are a sensitive 
matching microphone, reel of magnetic 
recording tape, rewind reel and a form- 
fitting, reinforced pigskin leatherette carry. 
ing case with snap lock and key. In addi- 
tion to the usual applications it may be 
used to record both ends of a telephone 
conversation by means of a pickup unit. 
Push buttons picture all operating func- 
tions: fast rewind, playback, stop, record, 
fast forward. Other features include: built- 
in safety locks to prevent accidental eras- 
ure, a clock-type counter which permits 
immediate location of any portion of the 
tape, an electronic glow light to set proper 
volume level for recording, choice of two 
recording speeds, up to one hour and 
twenty minutes of recording time, uses 
standard three-inch tape reels, has a built. 
in amplifier and loudspeaker system plus 
built-in jacks. It is decorator styled in 
functional design with two-tone finish of 
pastel green and ivory. 
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DESK BOOK RACK 





Designed to keep the busy executive's 
most-used reference books always handy 
when needed, the Stempco desk book rack 
is intended for use on the top of a desk 
or on an adjacent work table. Made of 
¥%e-inch oak, imitation walnut, or genuine 
walnut it is assembled without nails, 
screws, or metal of any kind. Materials 
are selected kiln-dried hardwood, with me- 
chine-sanded surfaces, wood-preservative 
treated, and carefully filled and finished 
like fine office furniture. With an overall 
length of twenty-two inches and an inside 
depth of seven inches, the rack will hold 
twenty inches of books or other materials. 
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ALMA C. KELLY, Ph.D. 
Director, Correct Seating Institute 
Reading, Pa. 


N KECENT YEARS, the scientific ap- 
proach has influenced the design 
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nd utility of practically every ma- 
chine and piece of equipment used in 
isiness and industry—machines to 
save work hours, lower costs and 
tandardize output—equipment to 
increase efficiency in one way or an- 
ther. Inventors and designers of 
hese items have done a magnificent 
job of constructing for the specific 
uurpose each is intended, but in 
many instances no thought has been 
siven to the operator, especially if 
he must sit at his machine. 


Under Strain 


Too often, the worker, unable to 
set close enough to the machine, is 
inder tremendous strain. He may 
obliged to use a high seat which 
presses on the back of his thighs, 
vith feet dangling or improperly 
supported, inadequate or badly ad- 
justed back-support and with no 
consideration whatever for the height 
of his forearm in relation to his 
working plane. Forearms either too 
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Correct Seating 


high or too low are inefficient and 
very tiring. 

Who would be guilty of wearing 
shoes that pinch, a collar that’s too 
tight, a suit so big that the sleeves 
hang down over the hands and 
trouser cuffs trip him, or of using 
spectacles that do not fulfill his eye 
needs? Yet employees are expected 
to use equipment under equally bad 
(or worse) handicaps and turn out 
a good day’s work. No wonder they 
are fatigued, nervous and tense. 


A Threefold Problem 


The problem is threefold: first, all 
equipment should be so designed that 
proper seating when operating the 
machine is possible. Second, the 
seats themselves should be designed 
so that they permit all necessary ad- 
justments. Third, the seats should 
be scientifically adjusted to the in- 
dividual worker and his working 
plane. The first two factors are the 
responsibility of designers and 
manufacturers, but the third can be 
taken care of by the office or plant 
administration with aid of a recently 
developed scientific instrument, the 
Seat-O-Meter, brought into use 
through tuberology, the science of 
correct seating. 

This new measuring unit shows 
the exact height and depth the seat 
should be, height, type and amount 
of tension required for the back-sup- 
port for that individual and the 
height of the elbow in relation to the 
working plane. This testing takes 
only one to two minutes per person 
and adjustments can be made ac- 
curately without consulting or 
further disturbing the employee. 
This complete definition of what is 
required eliminates all guess-work 
and provides a permanent record 
should the employee change depart- 
ment or location. 

All this is most important because 
workers are of so many sizes ‘anc 












shapes. To illustrate, if a large num 
ber of people were to watch a parade 
and the taller ones got in front, the 
shorter ones in the rear would have 
a hard time seeing. But if the short 
people had some device to lift them 
up to an equal line of vision with 
the tall ones, 
equally well. 


everyone could see 


The Desk-Step 


Merely adjusting the chair so it 
“feels o.k.” for the time being is*not 
enough. The relation of chair and 
elbow height to the working plane 
is even more important. Therefore, 
in addition to the Seat-O-Meter for 
the many short and short-medium 
people, the Correct Seating Institute 
has approved the Desk-Step,* adjus- 
table from one to six inches in height. 

When sitting properly, about 80% 
of the body weight should be borne 
by the “80” (thighs and tuberosities ) 
and 20% by the feet. If the chair 
seat is too high, the feet can not 
carry their share of the weight—a 
common fault in many seating fa- 
cilities. 

(Continued on page 70) 


* Described in the Modern 
May Best’s Insurance News. 
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REMINGTON OFFERS ALL FOUR 


Your Remington Rand representative is best qualified to fulfill the 
typing needs of the modern office because only he can offer all four typ«- 
writers essential to business. He can impartially study your require- 
ments and recommend exactly the typewriter that will contribute the 
most to typing efficiency in your own particular organization. 

Only Remington Rand manufactures the proportional-spacing electric 


. Fauradl STATESMAN, REMINGTON® Electric, REMINGTON NOISELESS® and 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CorPorATION REMINGTON STANDARD® office typewriters. 
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Teaching and Training 


HERE ARE PROBABLY FEW FIELDS 
ie activity which are more 
susceptible to proper motivation than 
the field of teaching and training. We 
must differentiate between profes- 
sional teaching in the public and 
private schools and the industrial 
teaching of job skills. Professional 
teaching by and large is dependent 
upon the personal motivation of the 
teacher which springs from his or 
her desire to render social and pub- 
lic service. The professional teacher 
is a dedicated person who provides 
his own inspiration for he surely 
receives little, if any, from the public 
which he serves. 

Our interest is in industrial teach- 
ing through which skills are im- 
parted to those who are basically 
motivated by the profit system and 
free enterprise even though they may 
not be overly blessed by its rewards. 
There obviously must be a purpose 
to training which can be understood 
by the employee. There must be a 
personalization of training in which 
the recipient sees a personal benefit. 


Disappointing Response 


There was a time when industry, 
recognizing the need to raise the 
skills and increase the efficiency of 
its personnel, felt that this was rea- 
son enough to start a training pro- 
gram. In effect, management said, 
“I have a problem—lI can solve my 
problem by teaching my employees 
better work habits—therefore, I will 
teach them, They need no further 
Teason for the training.” The re- 
sponse to these training programs 
which were introduced by command 
was at the best, disappointing. 

lo properly evaluate present 
teaching methods, one must glance 
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backward, if but briefly, to review 
industrial history. The best way to 
learn a business in the late 1920's 
and early 1930’s was through secre- 
tarial positions. Most of the im- 
portant secretarial posts to top man- 
agement were filled by men. By 
association, observation, and emula- 
tion, one learned a business and ab- 
sorbed management skills. Clerical 
skills were learned partly in public 
and business schools, but principally 
by on-the-job training through 
imitating what others had done and 
hy constant exposure to the details of 
repetitive tasks. Labor skills were 
learned through trade unions and ap- 
prentice training. 

The labor market for all skills 
was generally plentiful so that the 
prevailing attitude was that he who 
wanted training could get training. 
It was the application of Jaisses- 
faire to the problems of personnel 
development. The burden was on 
the individual to obtain skills and 


There must be a purpose 


industrial know-how except in those 
few instances where the employee 
was given specialized training as a 
condition of employment. 

It is hardly necessary to trace 
the gradual change in conditions. 
After the great depression of the 
1930’s and World War IT, jobs grew 
faster than the labor market. Infla- 
tionary influences played their part 
in increasing labor costs. The burden 
was now on management to make 
training available so that (1) 
productivity could be balanced to 
labor cost and (2) that an adequate 
supply of competent personnel would 
be available within the organization. 


Few Pay the Price 


The problems of training were 
essentially the same but the 
sphere changed. Where the ambi- 
tious employee once sought training 
in order to rise above the unskilled 
level, that in itself was the motiva- 
tion; but it failed to provide ade- 
quately in proportion to demand. 
The bare truth is that very few 
persons are sufficiently motivated by 
personal ambition to do the things 
on a voluntary basis as will provide 
them with the essential skills of in- 
dustry. Do not confuse desire with 
motivated action. Most people de- 
sire better jobs, success, higher pay, 
greater responsibilities, but few, 
when left to their own devices will 
pay the price of success. 

Industry had to devise a set of 
attractions which made training de- 
sirable and which answered the ques- 
tion—“What is there in it for me?” 
This is not a critical recitation of 
events and attitudes but a somewhat 
boiled down and frank recognition 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P309—Controlled Overhead Plan 


Profit protection through a new technique 
in cost controls is outlined in this brochure. 
The results of a ten year survey, it was pre- 
pared for study by top management execu- 
tives. Attacking the key problems facing 
management currently, the plan promises 
savings in: salaries, hiring costs, record keep- 
ing, fringe benefits, turnover, overtime, and 
insurance costs. Furthermore, greater effi- 
ciency and flexibility with personnel are 
claimed. 


P310—Office Copying Machines 


Approximately 40% of all typing in the 
average office is just straight copying. Many 
executives do not realize this fact because 
this unnecessary expense is hidden in overall 
stenographic figures. The conclusion is ob- 
vious: if the office copying is done—fast, 
accurately and economically—by a copying 
machine instead of a typist, substantial sav- 
ings in both time and money are realized. 
Moreover, the flow of heavy office workloads 
is quickened and the burden lightened, and 
management gets needed information faster. 
Experience indicates that to fill office copy- 
ing requirements, the machine should: be 
versatile, copy from all sizes and types, copy 
everything and produce high quality copies. 


P311—Pitfalls to Business Data 
Processing 


To the businessman, automation presents 
something of a paradox. He has heard much 
about its wonders and of its fantastic poten- 
tial. Yet when he looks around him for 
specific cases, he sees more potential than 
results, more promise than payoff. In many 
cases, individual machines or devices have 
been applied, but not automation systems. 
The second major problem is that many a 
businessman has been impressed into think- 
ing of automation as a scientific or engineer- 
_ problem and consequently has often 
delegated the important decisions to tech- 
nicians, rather than dealt with them as essen- 
tially managerial problems. Many other 
troubles have originated from these two 
initial mistakes, as is shown in this highly 
interesting and informative, yet easy-to-read, 
twelve page booklet. 
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Teaching, Training—Continued 


of the fact that teaching and training 
in industry needs and responds to 
motivations which go beyond the 
basic desire for promotion, 

If you read current trade, busi- 
ness and economic journals, you can- 
not help but observe the great 
amount of experimentation going on 
in industrial training programs. The 
growth of college management 
courses, workshops, discussion 
groups and the like, is evidence of 
the demand. Where demand exists, 
services and products will be offered. 
Where services and products are 
offered in great profusion, there are 
bound to be good, bad, and indif- 
ferent results. 


From Job to Job 


One company transfers employees 
from job to job trying to create 
versatility and flexibility but without 
providing a pattern—it is as if it is 
trying to accomplish by variety what 
should be done by patient planning. 
Another hires only college graduates 
for its training program thereby 
slamming the door on many loyal 
and deserving employees who didn’t 
make the college level, but who had 
other sound qualifications. This 
company was surprised at the in- 
creased labor turnover as older em- 
ployees left for other jobs and better 
opportunities (they hoped). 

Another company has its training 
done by outside consultants who are 
“specialists” in the field—that’s like 
taking a vitamin pill to cure a broken 
leg. Training must be beamed to 
the company, to the job and to the 
specific problems. Otherwise it is a 
palliative which tranquilizes but does 
not necessarily cure. 


Areas of Training 


Training might be divided into 
three classes and a couple of sub- 
classes as follows: 


1. Training at the clerical level. 

a. Training beginners in general 
knowledge of the company (called 
indoctrination training ). 

b. Training beginners as well as 
present personnel in -essential job 
skills (teaching them how to do their 
work). 


2. Training at and for the manaye- 
ment level, 


3. Special training at all levels. 


a. Changes in methods and devel- 
opment in new techniques. 


b. Special skills for special jobs 
and assignments. 


Relatively few companies provide 
clerical training (statistically speak- 
ing) inasmuch as most companies 
rely on the pre-employment train- 
ing, either received in high schools, 
colleges or in other companies. 
Those that do provide training which 
is beamed at improving efficiency 
and productivity find that the ex- 
penditure returns a good dividend. 
The exception to this general state- 
ment will be found in indoctrination 
training which is practiced by most 
companies. 

The motivation behind indoctrina- 
tion is a relatively simple one—to 
make the employee feel that he be- 
longs to the group. Rather than let 
the employee drift among his associ- 
ates, it has been found that some 
assistance in adjusting to the new 
job and getting acclimated to the 
new surroundings, hastens the em- 
ployee’s integration as a part of the 
team. 


Good Impression 


A good impression is made on the 
new employee when some one of 
responsibility takes the time to in- 
troduce him to his fellow workers— 
explains the rules and regulations— 
tells the history and background of 
the company. Much of this in- 
doctrination can be accomplished 
through the’ use of employee 
manuals, The motivation, as we said, 
is the desire to be one of the group 
and not be labeled as a beginner and 
outsider. Belonging is a very strong 
motive and anything that is done to 
bring it about is worthwhile. 

The motivation for clerical train- 
ing as such is less definite and 
definable. In part, it gives a feeling 
of security because a trained person 
is a secure person, one who has con- 
fidénce in his ability to do the work. 
While one is learning a job, there 
is a fear of the unknown and the 
new. Training hastens the learning 
processes, removes the fear, and 
brings on confidence—this is the 

(Continued on page 73) 
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D. MATARASSO, President 
of A. Matarasso & Co. 


“When we installed a National Sys- 
tem, we discovered how much more 
efficient and economical mechaniza- 
tion is in comparison to a manual 
method of record-keeping,” writes 
D. Matarasso, President of A. Mata- 
rasso & Co. “Our National Account- 
ing Machine has provided great 
savings for us by reducing the time 
required to handle our bookkeeping 
work. 

“With a National System in our 
office, our records are always up-to- 
date and important business infor- 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE has increased record keeping efficiency for 
A. Matarasso & Co. and, as a result, has reduced operating expenses greatly. 


“Our @alional System 
saves us *0,000 a year... 


returns 90% annually on investment.” 


—A. Matarasso & Co. New York City, N. Y. 


mation is immediately available in 
concise, machine-printed form. And 
because our National is simple to 
operate, it is easier for us to train 
new employees. 

“Through reduced record-keeping 
costs and increased efficiency, our 
National System saves us more than 
$5,000 a year, returns 90% annually 
on our investment.” 


Qoe.. LireHée.s 


President of A. Matarasso & Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. For complete information, call 
your nearby National representative to- 
day. He’s listed in the yellow aS 
pages of your phone book. 

OE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








this is an 
important moment 
in your business! 





... the moment he sees 
your letter on 
EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


That very first impression your business 
letter makes counts so much. When he 
sees your letter on Coupon Bond, you 
make the finest impression. The texture 
and distinguished appearance of this fa- 
mous paper command respect. That’s why 
so many leading firms have their letter- 
heads and envelopes on Coupon Bond. 
Ask your printer for sample sheets. 
100% Cotton Fiber Extra Number One. 
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For Coupon Bond portfolio, write 
AMERICAN WRITING 

PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Correct Seating—from page 65 


Consider what would happen if 
all chairs in a given department 
were adjusted so the seats were ten 
inches below the working plane. If 
the working plane were twenty-nine 
inches, for example, then the seats 
would be nineteen inches from the 
floor—a height suitable for only 
some of the people classified as tall 
(over 5’10” )—not a large proportion 
of employed men and a very small 
minority of women. 

Everyone shorter than this tall 


| bracket would fidget and seek some 


way to elevate their feet—on a waste 
basket, box, chair base—any place 
to relieve the pressure on the back 
of the thighs. The shorter the per- 
son, the more uncomfortable he 
would be and, with equipment set at 
this height, his forearm might or 
might not be in the proper relation 
to the working plane. Even among 
the tall ones, individual differences 
in body proportions in some of them 
(short from ankle to knee) make 
them uncomfortable in seats at nine- 
teen inches. 


Large Investment 


Most companies have a large in- 
vestment in desks and seating equip- 
ment. They may be the latest and 
best that money can buy, but the 
price tag is no guaranty that every- 
one involved can be fitted comfor- 
tably. Often a less expensive piece 
of equipment would do as well or 
better.. Usually new chairs are ad- 
justed—(conscientiously but not too 
well )—for each employee by the firm 
that sells them, or by some member 
of the organization that buys them. 
With no criterion to go by, the per- 
sonnel may think their chairs feel 
all right, at least temporarily, but at 
best, such fitting is entirely subjec- 
tive. 

When a man buys a shirt, suit or 
shoes, he doesn’t waste his valuable 
time wandering through a store try- 
ing on garment after garment paying 
no attention to sizes, hoping to find 
something that will fit. He knows 
his size and asks for it. And so it 
should be with seating facilities. The 
Seat-O-Meter shows each employ- 
ee’s requirements. With this data, 
then, and then only, can an organiza- 
tion purchase economically and have 





chairs adjusted scientifically, ac- 
curately and quickly. The employee 
need not even be present. 

Such measuring—purchasing—ad- 
justing procedure can save thousands 
of dollars. Comfortable, contented 
employees work more efficiently, en- 
joy better health and personnel rela- 
tions, take less time off the job, etc. 


Do Not Know Better 


Workers tolerate ill-fitting seating 
units because they know nothing 
better and also because any undue 
pressure on the chair seat is spread 
over a large area—back of thighs 
and tuberosities—so it pinpoints no 
specific area of pain. This dispersion 
of pressure in no way diminishes 
the damage caused, however. -A host 
of ills, immediate and remote, are 
aggravated or intensified, the least 
of which are nervousness, irritabil- 
ity, fatigue and inefficiency. Tight 
shoes, on the other hand, by pressing 
on a small area necessitate prompt 
remedial measures for relief. Only 
by experiencing the ease and comfort 
of proper seating units, correctly ad- 
justed, can workers contrast their 
current ‘situation with their former 
plight. Being comfortable during 
working hours and enjoying a sense 
of well-being are rapidly increasing 
in importance in the minds of em- 
ployees. It is a wise employer who 
will help them help themselves and 
thereby help the entire organization. 

With science on the march, and 
with competition what it is today, 
who can afford to ignore this all- 
important phase of business—correct 
seating ? 


More information can be obtained by writing 
the Institute, 412 Laurel St., Reading, Pa. 





CATALOG SERVICE 


A PERMANENTLY BOUND Catalog 
service integrating manufacturer's 
brochures, applications and case his- 
tories has been announced by Bust- 
ness Files Institute, Inc. Resulting 
from research, planning and testing 
of specific needs of purchasers of 
office equipment, accessories and 
supplies, the volumes are completely 
cross-indexed by manufacturers 
name, product, trade name and prod- 
uct application. The 1958 set will 
run between three and six volumes. 
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Another leading company meets the big Profit Challenge of 1958 
with an Edison Voicewriter tailor-made dictating system. 


Nabisco increases efficiency... 


saves $30,000 annually with the same Voicewriter 
equipment used by top insurance firms! 


National Biscuit Company controller, 
C. S. Webster says: ““We set out to cut 
the cost of our General Office type- 
written communications load and, at 
the same time, find a more effective 
method of handling this necessary job. 
Centralized dictation recording with 
Edison Voicewriter has supplied the 
answer to both problems by cutting 
equipment cost 65% . . . by improving 
our output of correspondence 31%... 
by doubling our capacity for typewrit- 
ten correspondence of all kinds.” 


Picture what Voicewriter can do 
for your home office! With handy 
Edison dictating facility at every desk 
where written communications origi- 
Nate, paper work flows more evenly, 
efficiently, quickly—without the waste 


Edison Voicewriter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


homas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 


of time inherent in other correspond- 
ence methods. And whether or not 
your secretarial force is centralized, 
they’ll like the way Voicewriter elimi- 
nates peaks and valleys in their daily 
workload. Even more important, you'll 
like the resulting increases in essential 
paper work production. 


Edison . . . the organization that 
pioneered dictating equipment and net- 
work dictation . . . has over 70 years’ 
experience in the office correspondence 
field. Why don’t you investigate the 
Edison systems know-how that saves 
hundreds of leading life and casualty 
offices thousands of dollars each year? 
For a free Voicewriter demonstration 
—or literature—write Dept. BI-6 at 
the address below. 








Agents—discover new selling time with 
the Voicewriter VPC-1! It doubles as a 
dictating instrument and secretarial tran- 
scriber. Keep up with correspondence, memos, 
and reports in your car, at home, on trips, at 
the office. Dictate the instant you're ready— 
turn the Voicewriter Diamond Disc over to 
your secretary. While she types, you're free 
for your primary job: selling. On the Edison 
easy-pay plan, you can own a Voicewricer 
VPC-1 for only $17.81 a month. 





In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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TYPEWRITERS 


THREE NEW TYPEWRITERS have been 
introduced : a standard model, a por- 
table and an electric. 

The first, the Secretarial from 
Smith-Corona, underwent four 
months of secret on-the-job testing 
before it was put on the market. Ac- 
cording to the company, the tests 
indicated that increased speed of the 
type bars in and out of the printing 
point minimizes the possibility of 
type bars colliding at fast typing 
speeds, and that the smooth accelera- 
tion pattern of the new action keeps 
the type bars in perfect alignment 
and produces print-perfect letter 
outlines. Other features claimed are : 
improved touch selection lever ; half 
space key; page-gage for bottom 
margins; total tab-clear lever; and 
automatic margins. Of modern de- 
sign, it is available in platinum grey, 
alpine blue, charcoal grey, seafoam 
green, coral pink, desert sand, and 
deluxe grey, all with ivory key- 
boards. 

The portable is made by Cole 
Steel Equipment Co., Inc., and 
weighs eight pounds, eight ounces. 
The machine boasts whisper-touch 
keyboard, straight right-hand mar- 
gin, visual end-of-page indicator, 
finger molded keys, card and 
label holder, erasure table, paper 
supporter, and quick-set margin 
stops. Available in pica, imperial or 


elite type ; in mist green, desert sand, 
cole grey, alpine white and pompei 
red. A custom-designed traveling 
case of light-weight plastic or lug- 
gage leather is optional. 

Emphasizing contrasting color 
panels with glareless satin finish 
(available in eight accent hues) 
above and below the keyboard of this 
basically grey electric typewriter, 
Underwood Corporation’s Docu- 
mentor has a restyled keyboard with 
smaller, round charcoal grey keys. 
The keys are spaced further apart 
to make typing easier and there is 
one more key than its 43 key prede- 
cessor—an exclamation point and 
degree symbol. A unique feature is 
a reverse tabulator: when the car- 
riage is moving from right to left 
it can be stopped at the nearest 
margin setting. 


DATA PROCESSING 
CONSULTANTS 


CURRAN, BAYLISS AND GLASGOW, 
Inc., 10 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, is a newly-formed company 
devoted to management consulting 
services in the area of data process- 
ing methods and procedures. The 
firm specializes in systems analysis 
applicable primarily to business 
function; scientific selection and 
adaptation of business machines to 
individual and integrated systems re- 
quirements; forms designs tailored 
to exact specifications of systems and 
machines ; forms standardization and 
control systems; personnel testing 
and guidance service. 


COPYING MACHINE 


A NEW MODEL copying machine, the 
“Golden” Corvette, was announced 
by Cormac Photocopy Corporation 
as a_high-production, low-priced 
unit. It is automatic, with electric 
plug-in, has an 11” copying width 
capacity, and is a continuous feed 


type. It is said to reproduce any- 
thing ; from typing, printing, any ink 
color, ball or fountain pen writing 
from tissue thin paper, opaque bond, 
or sheets printed on one or both 
sides. Made in an injection-mold 
unbreakable plastic cabinet housing, 
the Corvette is available in modem 
office grey with silver Mylar trim or 
in executive white with golden 
Mylar trim. It weighs 17 pounds, 
measures 914” x 22” x 714”, 


AVERAGE OFFICE 
EXECUTIVE 


NEw york’s “average” office execu: 
tive is 42 years old, 5’-11” tall and 
tips the scales at 174 pounds, ac- 
cording to a recent survey among the 
eight hundred members of the Office 
Executives Association, N. Y. In 
addition, he is a veteran of World 
War II, having served as a sergeant 
in the Army in the Asiatic-Pacific 
Theatre of Operations. 

Although he works in New York 
City, he owns his own home in 
suburban New Jersey, the survey 
shows. As a suburbanite, he is quite 
active in a variety of civic functions 
in his community. He drives a 1953 
Chevrolet and prefers to spend his 
vacations in either Florida, or Cape 
Cod. 

For reading matter, he buys the 
New York Herald Tribune for his 
morning newspaper, and the New 
York World-Telegram & Sun 11 
the evening. His magazines for gen- 
eral information and pleasure are 
Time, Reader’s Digest, Life and 
Newsweek. For business they are 
The Office, Office Executive, Orfice 
Management, Business Week and 
American Business. On TV, he en- 
joys westerns despite the critics but 
abhors quiz shows and rarely, if 
ever, watches them by choice. 

As to who is the most influential 
person in the world today, the aver- 
age office executive says that he is 
Sir Winston Churchill. 
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Teaching, Training—trom page 68 
motivation for the employee. The 
company’s motivating reason for 
training is better work at less unit 
cost. 

Management training by various 
means is the hottest subject in the 
management field. About everyone 
has jumped on the bandwagon and 
is offering a course intended to make 
management personnel out of cleri- 
cal or sales trained persons. 
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Compulsions 


What are the motivating forces in 
this great surge of training? There 
are several, some applicable to the 
individual and some applicable to 
the companies, for example : 




















From company viewpoint— 


1. Need for competent management 
personnel, 


2. Need to recognize, reward, and 
thereby retain, persons who might 
otherwise leave for better opportuni- 
ties. 
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3. Desire to be numbered among the 
progressive companies which offer 
management training. 
















4. Need to attract, by additional in- 
ducement, new personnel into the 
organization, 


5. Desire to develop what the com- 
panies hope will be “cheap” manage- 
ment material (cheap as compared te 
hiring ‘already trained and experi- 
enced managers). 
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6. Desire to develop more flexibility 
among its management personnel by 
training in various aspects of the 
business (a good motive). 
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From employees’ viewpoint— 


l. Prestige factor in being rec- 
ognized as potential management 
material, 


2. Opportunity for advancement. 


3. Opportunity for increased privi- 
leges and benefits that may attend 
the management level. 


4. Opportunity to use personal 
initiative in a way not possible at 
the lower clerical levels. 

uential 
2 aver- 
t he is 


b. Increased social status at home, 
in business circles and in social con- 
tacts (a title often opens doors which 
may otherwise be closed). 


For June, 1958 


6. Increased feeling of importance 
(not to be confused with pompous- 
ness). 


Some End Results 


Thus we see that training at all 
levels is a two-edged instrument that 
is intended to benefit the company 
and the recipient, each with different 
motives and reasons, but with the 
same end result of attaining an ob- 
jective. Ordinarily, management 
training must take place on-the-job 
and under the guidance of an ex- 
perienced person. Principles can 
and should be discussed but no 
executive should try to create an 
exact image of himself by perpetuat- 
ing his given philosophies. Training 
of this type only results in a series 
of directives which are repeated un- 
der similar circumstances and then 
the trainee falls flat on his face when 
he is confronted with a new set of 
conditions not previously covered by 
a directive, 

One reason that the so-called 
Harvard Case Studies have become 
so highly used in management train- 
ing is that these cases present facts 
but not solutions—the trainee has to 
think his way through alternative 
solutions in order to arrive, by 
analysis, at the best one. 

Management techniques can be 
learned, but a good foundation with 
some native ability and a lot of in- 
telligence will help. Privately rec- 
ognized and quietly self-confessed, 
we all want to be important to some- 
one or something (organization) 
and we want to have recognition 
honestly won and fairly attained. To 
this end, people are motivated to 
submit to teaching and training. If 
it serves this purpose and increases 
business efficiency, it is worthwhile. 





DO YOU SQUIRM? 


EXECUTIVES WHO SQUIRM every time 
they have to do a post-appraisal in- 
terview may be interested in a new 
Workshop on Coaching and Coun- 
seling in Management Development, 
which will meet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City 
from September 8 to 12, 1958, Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from Robert Hoppock, 105 Webster 
Avenue, Manhasset, New York. 
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“Office Essentials 
of Distinction” 
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Copillary-Action 
Hondipen Desk Set 











These Sengbusch desk items 

smarten the appearance of any 

office, save time and effort on 

any desk. 

® Capillary-action Handi-Pen desk 
sets end refilling nuisance. Tre- 
mendous fresh ink supply in base 
assures easy, effortless writing. 

® Moisteners — complete line for 
every need. 

® Cata-Rack keeps heavy catalogs 
and books filed, easily accessible. 

® Adapto-Rack clears the desk for 
action! Adds business-like good 
looks to any office. Very flexible. 

® Kieradesk organizes papers — 
keeps desk neat. 

® File-A-Sist saves time, cuts filing 
fatigue. Hooks on any file drawer 
—leaves hands free for easy filing. 

®@ “Build-Up” Desk Tray — used as 
single trays or in stacks of two, 
three or more. Always a neat, 
clean desk. 
Visit or call your Stationery or 

Office Supply House Today! 
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Sonitouch 
Moistener 








If not available locally, 
send for an sch Office 


y 
Aid on 30 Days FREE Trial. 











Adopto-Rack 
* 






a Klerodesk 
(Stee! and Steelless) 
**Build-Up"’ Desk Tray 



























Write today for full information and prices. 









3168 SENGBUSCH BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 











30 DAYS FREE TRIAL COUPON 





® 3168 Sengbusch Bldg. 
Mil..autzee ., Wisc. 


Without Obligation, send us the items checked. After 30 days 
trial, we will either return the 





item or send our remittance. (] Adapto-Rack _$ 5.95 
3 8 | Saree : C) File-A-Sist . $ 2.75 
CO Sanitouch ‘ () Cata-Rack $ 8.95 
(CD Sponge Cup : (CL) Desk Tray (1) $ 2.25 
C0 Ideal Moistener ......$2.50 () Klearadesk .... $14.00 
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RESEARCH GRANT 


THE NATION’S FIRST experiment in 
the teaching of touch typing on elec- 
tric typewriters to elementary school 
children will be conducted at the 
University of North Dakota as a re- 
sult of a grant made by Smith- 
Corona Inc. The eight week project 
will commence on June 16 with 
twenty-five third and fourth grade 
students participating. There will 
be two twenty-five minute periods of 
instruction each morning with a 
twenty minute rest period in be- 
tween. 


Dr. John L. Rowe, chairman of 
the business education department, 
distinguishes between the typewriter 
as a vocational aid and an instrument 
of learning. Typing courses now 
available in secondary schools and 
colleges teach the utility aspects of 
the subject and are an indispensable 
part of the curriculum, he said. But 
the typewriter can also be used at 
an earlier age to speed-up the stu- 
dent’s grasp of reading, spelling and 
composition, and this is what the 
project will ascertain, Dr. Rowe 
stated. Previous experiments have 
indicated to educators that manual 











irritation from noise and vibrations. 


Fewer accidents—no tripping, scratches, 
snagged hose; no machines toppled over. 


9 
» 
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right place, without cluttering desks. 


TIFFANY 


OFFICE MACHINE STANDS AND 
MULTI-PURPOSE UTILITY TABLES 


More efficient operators—less fatigue and 


Portability for office machines—used more 
hours per day, easily moved wherever needed. 


Extra desk space—the right machine in the 
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MODEL 2300 


hospitals, 


stationary with brakes 





UTILITY TABLE 


with countless uses in 
Offices, factories, schools, 
heavy steel 
throughout. Rounded cor- 
ners on tubing. Table is 


portable with brakes OFF. 


Rigid . . . providing “safety 
insurance” for costly office 
machines. Framework 14” 
thick, angle and channel 
steel, reinforced. 4-cup, 
open-top reduces noises and 
vibration. Adjusts to hold 
most size machines. 


= For further information, 


write Dept. BL 
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Stand Co. 








typewriters 
school students’ interest in primary 
subjects. But children of this age 
cannot actually learn the touch sys: 
tem on manual machines because the 
finger strokes require too much 
strength and muscular coordination, 
Rowe said. However, touch typing 
on an electric machine requires 4 
forearm rotational stroke which #§ 
identical to that used in playing the 
piano. Since children in the third 
and fourth grade can learn this 
musical instrument, Rowe sees no 
reason why they cannot master touch 
typing on an electric typewriter, and 
thus utilize the machine as an edt 
cational aid. : 













































































EVER WISH YOU WERE 
TWINS? 











THESE MONTHLY pocket appoint- 9% 
ment records, or pocketfinders, as f> 
they are called, can help take the 
place of a routine visit or phone call. 
The client’s or prospect’s name ap- 
pears on the front and on the inside 
is a month’s appointment record with 
ample room for jotting down notes 
for each day. The donor’s ad appears ff 
either on the front or inside. The 
Deskfinder Company sends one onee 
a month to each name on a list sup- 
plied by the purchaser and the serv 
ice may be stopped at any time 
Names may be added or deleted each 
month, Folded flat, the Pocketfinder 
measures 6%4”x 314”, just the right 
size to fit into a man’s pocket. 



















































MR. SMOKEY 











A HAPPY LITTLE CHARACTER is “Mr. 
Smokey,” the latest sales stimulator 
from The Marvic Company. A small 
card about 3” by 414”, it has a die 
cut cartoon face of a laughing man 
in the middle of who’s mouth is a 
small hole just big enough for one of 






















































































the three miniature cigarettes taped} Mc 
to the back of the card to fit into. Sec 
The recipient folds Mr. Smokey on wit 
the die cut lines and he then stays &iv 
upright on the desk. When one of « 
the “cigarettes” is placed into the m 
hole in his mouth and touched with cle 
the lit end of, a real cigarette, he y 
starts puffing away with evident en- sol 
joyment. C: 
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snail Jest and discover the new lighter touch and livelier action 
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that means more typing speed, greater typing ease! 


More typing freedom, more typing speed on the new Smith-Corona LOOK AT THESE EXCITING SECRETARIAL FEATURES! 
Secretarial Typewriter! New Speed Booster accelerates every stroke Clean, Modern —— i eae aa Colors « — 
. A . Construction + Exclusive Total Tab Clear Lever + instant-Set 
W 7 
vith less typing effort, makes the keyboard come alive — actually eentee <. Qistates Wall Gpave fap © Bastasten Page Gane 
gives you greater typing ease. The new Secretarial is available in fabric and carbon ribbon 
And Smith-Corona’s Accelerator Action also brings you a marked models, in a complete range of type styles and carriage widths. 


improvement in typing. quality! Each character prints the same 

clear, crisp impression —.gives a uniform, professional appearance 

to every page of every typing job. THE NEW 
Discover for yourself the light, lively touch, the crisp, clean 

write of Accelerator Action on the new Smith-Corona Secretarial. SMITH-CORONA 

Call your local Smith-Corona representative for a demonstration 


or a ten-day trial in your own office today! SECRETARIAL 
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EXECUTIVE TECHNIPLAN 


This is the office of a successful man of action . . . the business 
living quarters of a man other men emulate, the executive who makes 
decisions. Here is elbow room, freedom of movement and thought 
in an efficiency-fashioned office untrammeled by tradition. This could 
be your home for business, custom-arranged to suit your own per- 
sonal needs and tastes. For this is Executive Techniplan. And it 
comes, of course, from Globe-Wernicke. 


Executive Techniplan is contemporary-styled modular office furni- 
ture... featuring color, comfort, and convenience in the light, modern 
tenor that only metal affords. It offers clean, functional work areas 


... ever-new and virtually maintenance free! Executive Techniplan is & 


so completely flexible that literally hundreds of arrangements are 
possible. Components include varied-sized desks and auxiliary tops, 
drawer, cabinet, bookcase, and storage units. And arrangements are 
available in more than 240 different color harmonies... making the 
sky only the start for color planning your business home. 
Acquaint yourself with Executive Techniplan today. Call your Globe- 
Wernicke Dealer.* No obligations, of course. Or, write us direct for 
a free colorfully illustrated brochure on Executive Techniplan, Dept. No 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages 
under ‘‘Office Furniture.” 


GLOBE . 2 ee: 


-Wernicke Co. e Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


| Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





Budget Control 


EDWARD R. ARNOLD 
Controller 
Pan American Life Ins. Co. 


N A SMALL OPERATION, it is rela- 
RB ivety simple to control the budget, 
especially the expenses, but as the 
company grows, this control be- 
comes more difficult. 


One Department Responsible 


This is true because of the fact 
that as the company expands and 
more departments are organized, we 
find one department responsible for 
certain accounts, particularly ex- 
pense accounts which are used by 
several departments. 

If this is the case, then the cus- 
tomary method of budgeting is to 
ascertain the amount which was 
spent last year and, by various ma- 
nipulations and improvised calcula- 
tions, come up with a figure that we 
hope will be close at the end of 
the year. We might even approach 
this problem from a seemingly logi- 
cal point of view and ask the de- 
partments using the account to fur- 
nish their portion of the figure to 
be budgeted for the coming year. 

The figure, which is finally de- 
termined, is at best a guesstimate. 
How can it be anything else, since 
the various departments do not know 
how much was actually spent by the 
respective departments. 


Budget Committee 


I do not mean to imply that this 
method completely disregards con- 
trol, for that certainly is not the 
case. The control usually takes place 
when the budget committee meets. 
If the budgeted and actual figures 
are out of line, immediate steps are 
taken to reduce expenses or adjust 


situations which are heading in the 
wrong direction, 

Wouldn't it be better to tighten 
the control and avoid the confusion 
which usually results when explana- 
tions are necessary for the budget 
meetings 7 

In my opinion, four steps are nec- 
essary if we are to successfully con- 
trol the budget : 


1. Have each department budget for 
each account used or anticipated to 
be used. 
2. Keep 
cious. 


departments budget-con- 


3. Give frequent departmental fig- 
ures to assist in better control. 


4. Police the activity and bring 
trouble spots to the attention of the 
department promptly. 


Made a Change 


In February of 1957, we decided 
to change from our present budget 
system to a departmental budget 
system. Since the 1957 budget had 
been prepared under the former 
system and approved, we would 
have one year to render figures to 
departments under the new system 
and educate department heads to 
become budget-conscious. 

We could also prepare each de- 
partment for the time when they 
would budget for each account used 
or anticipated to be used by their de- 
partment. The controller’s and data 
processing departments also had the 
opportunity of testing the new sys- 
tem. 

Since our general ledger was on 
punched cards and source docu- 
ments are audited in the controller’s 
department, we tied our budget 
control in with our general ledger 
procedure, 


We use three helds of the punched 
card for general ledger account num- 
ber. Preceding the general ledger ac 
count field, we have a two place field 
for department code number and fol- 
lowing the general ledger account 
field, we have a two place field for 
agency office code number. 


Code Number Assigned 


Each department in the home 
office was assigned a prefix code 
number and each agency office for 
which we pay all or part of the ex- 
pense was assigned a suffix code 
number. 


Example: 38 237 

38 is controller’s department. 

237 is general ledger account num- 
ber for furniture and fixtures. 


Example: 273 19 

273 is general ledger account number 
for furniture and fixtures. 

19 is our Houston agency office code 
number. 

As source documents are pre- 
pared, the department code number 
must precede the general ledger 
account number. If it is an agency 
office expense, the office code num- 
ber must follow the general ledger 
account number, 


General Ledger Cards 


As the general ledger cards are 
punched from the source documents, 
the prefix or suffix, if any, code num- 
bers are also punched. 

At the beginning of each month, 
the home office expense cards for 
the preceding month, which were 
used to prepare the general ledger, 
are taken from file and sorted by 
department. All cards, bearing the 
department code representing field 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Engineered by 
DIEBOLD 
Styled by Raymond 
Loewy Associates 


in the 

world’s 
NEWEST 
MECHANIZED 
ROTARY FILES 


by DIEBOLD 


For automating the handling of active records 
. . investigate the unprecedented posting and 
referring advantages introduced by the new 
Diebold mechanized Rotary Files. They accom- 
modate existing records on any grade of card 
or paper stock . . . eliminate punching and tran- 
scribing ... save up to 50% in time and space 
costs. There are 26 models of Diebold Mechan- 
ized Files for meeting all requirements in record 
sizes, volume and activity. Note how extra knee 
room is provided by swept-back design. Write 
today for descriptive literature on the world’s 
newest and finest mechanized Rotary Files. 
DIEBOLD, INC., CANTON, OHIO. 
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Records revolve in upright 
position . . . travel shorter 
way to working level. 








Use present records. No 
unching. No guiding area lost 
‘0 clear retaining devices. 





Touch-Bar 





Diebold, Inc. » Dept. OE- 27 + Canton, Ohio 
Please send complete details about your new 
Rotary Files for our 
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Firm. 
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City. Zone. 








Title. 
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Budget Control—Continued 


office expenses, are further sorted 
by agency office suffix number. 


General Ledger Account 


Next, we list the expense cards by 
general ledger expense account 
by department. This list identifies 
the source document, the number 
of the document, the amount. and 
the total of each general ledger ac- 
count. 

A separate list is prepared for each 
agency office showing the same infor- 
mation as above. 

The original lists are maintained 
in the controller’s department, and 
a copy for each department is sent 
to the respective department head. 

By summary punching, we also 
prepare a quarterly report showing 
totals to date by department, by 
general ledger account. A copy of 
the quarterly lists is sent to the 
senior vice presidents. 


At the End of 1958 


At the close of this year, each 
department head will prepare a pro- 
posed budget sheet for each account 
used in his department, based on the 
actual expenses of his department 
for the preceding year, and for any 
new accounts he anticipates using. 
These lists will be sent to the con- 
troller’s department where the pro- 
posed budget for expenses will be 
prepared. 

After the budget has been ap- 
proved, a deck of cards for all 
budgeted accounts (expense and 
otherwise), will be punched, show- 
ing the department code number, 
the general ledger account num- 
ber, the agency office code num- 
ber and the monthly, quarterly and 
period budgeted amount. All sub- 
sequent lists will not only show the 
current information, but will also 
show the amount budgeted and the 
amount under or over the budgeted 
figure. 


Each Department 


Our budget committee meets 
quarterly and, commencing with the 
first quarter of 1958, we render to 
this committee not only the con 
bined budget report, as formerly, 
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e News 


but also a budget report of each 
department. ‘ 

Our present monthly lists wer 
enthusiastically ‘received by the 
various departments. When the first 
lists reached the departments, some 
could not believe that they were 
using certain accounts and using 
other accounts to the extent which 
we were showing. This was par- 
ticularly true of the accounts that 
were budgeted in one department, 
but used by many departments. De- 
partments are presently keeping 
records of unusual and unbudgeted, 
but necessary, expenditures so that 
these can be considered in the prepa- 
ration of next year’s budget. 


Various Types 


There are many various types of 
reports and controls which can be 
developed from the departmental 
budget and the monthly reports, 
depending upon the particular need. 
It is understandable how cost con- 
trol can tie in with the departmental 
reports, 

We also have an equipment 
committee to which all requests for 
equipment, which has not been 
budgeted, must be referred and ap- 
proved before the purchase is made. 
An explanation as to the reason for 
the immediate purchase and why it 
was not anticipated and budgeted 
must accompany the requisition to 
this committee. 


Its Purpose 


The departmental budget system 
is not intended to put anyone on the 
spot. It is part of the responsibility 
of the controller’s and data pro- 
cessing departments to furnish in- 
formation to all department heads 
and top management to assist them 
‘in properly operating their depart- 
ments and the company. This is 
how we intend our departmental 
budget system to be used. 

This method of budgeting is not 
new. It has been used by many 
companies successfully. From the 
results which we have experienced 
thus far, we have every right to ex- 
pect it will be a successful budget 
control in our company. 


The Interpreter, publ. by the INS. AC 
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LETTERHEADS, POLICIES, DOCUMENTS, CERTIFICATES 


Weston’s 
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DEFIANCE BOND 
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All-new Weston’s DEFIANCE BOND with its 
modern bright-white color, high opacity and 
distinctive new finish is a conspicuously fine 
paper for letterheads, policies and other business 
records of lasting importance. Scrupulously clean, 
sparkling white, highly opaque, it reflects the 
character, dignity and integrity so essential to the 
establishment of a favorable company image. 


Made 100% of new cotton fiber, it has a pleasing 
cockle finish that brings out the best in any 
printing process and aids the typist in producing 
cleaner, crisper, more uniform impressions. 


Your printer will heartily agree when you 
suggest new Weston’s DEFIANCE BOND for 
your letterhead and matching envelopes — or for 
other important business records. 
Write for a sample book. Address 
Dept. BE 





Better Papers Are Made With Cotton Fiber © 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COTTON FIBER BOND © LEDGERS * MACHINE POSTING LEDGERS »* INDEX BRISTOLS * SPECIALTIES 
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SEILING CABINETS 


Le 


a4 A 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


|. Card File 

. Fibre Board” 

. Insulated 

Metal °** 

. Micro 

. Mobile Storage Systems 

. Open Shelf Files 

. Portable 

. Rotary 

. Stencil 

133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


rere 


FILING; SUPPLIES 


129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index . Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 


























118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
June, 1958 

Best’s Insurance News 

75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 

* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
34. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


a. 
33. 
34. 
=. 
139. 
36. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 

Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 

Desk Pads 

Desk Trays 
Drawer Tease 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124, 
102. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger , 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 








DIRECTORY | 


68. 
69. 


7\. 


72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8I. 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
5. 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
146. 






Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


Copyholders 
Justitier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 





HER 
CON 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Sl'p} 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 





Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System ‘ 
Sales Incentives 

Sound Reproduction 





MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
147. 
126. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
148. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Signs 

Silencer for Dictating 


AES 
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HERE IS A “CHECK-LIST” YOU CAN USE TO DETERMINE WHAT CHARACTERISTICS YOU 
CONSIDER NECESSARY IN ORDER TO SUCCEED AS A LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN: 








( ) I must feel that my policy plans are COMPETITIVE. 


( ) Have a highly skilled REGIONAL MANAGER assist me in the field 
whenever necessary . . . without charge! 


( ) A HIGH COMMISSION SCALE. 








( ) Creative SALES PROMOTION Material to furnish me with up-to- 
date merchandising ideas. 


( ) A variety of VISUAL SALES AIDS and packaged plans that will 
work for me. 


( ) A good, variable PROSPECTING SYSTEM to increase my markets. 


( ) A COMPANY that is FINANCIALLY SOUND and has the organiza- 
tion to give me and my clients PROMPT and EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


CHECK THEM ALL? GOOD! Now you have a GENERAL idea of the type 
of contracts, sales promotion aids, training, etc., the RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY can offer their Life General Agents, Represen- 
tatives and Brokers. We are expanding our sales force in 40 states, the 
District of Columbia and Alaska. Write to us. We may have just the oppor- 
tunity you want! 





Write or return ‘attached coupon and we age aD ee ae 
will inform you of the type of sales Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
opportunity available in your area. (All Celie, tones 
inquiries are kept strictly confidential ) How can | qualify to become a ( ) General Agent, (_ ) Representa- 
tive, or ( ) Broker with the Reserve Life Insurance Co. in my area. 
ESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |‘ 
Licensed in 41 States, Alaska, Hawaii Sect 
and the District of Columbia City State 
Home Orrice: Datias, Texas wane 














sales 


Acacia Mutual: New paid-for business in 
1957 was $187,000,000, an increase of 
$24,000,000 over the best previous year. 
Three new whole life policies introduced 
early last year, accounted for 44% of the 
sales. 





Bankers Life Co.: New business issued 
and paid for during the first quarter of 
this year totaled $110,666,318, an increase 
of nearly $10,000,000 over the same period 
last year. $53,412,596 was ordinary and 
$57,253,722, group. Production for March 
was $31,763,143: ordinary, $19,232,721 and 
group, $12,530,422. Total insurance in 
force by the end of March was $3,057,- 
175,116 of which $1,744,865,548 was ordi- 
nary and $1,312,609,568 group. 


Bankers National (N. J.): A 29.7% gain 
in paid-for ordinary was reported at the 
end of the first three months of 1958, as 
compared to the same period last year. 
New paid-for business amounted to $11,- 
959,436 for the current year to date, an 
increase of $2,742,084 over 1957. Produc- 
tion during March was $3,622,201, 44.9% 
more than for March, 1957. 


Carolina Home Life: A 30% increase in 
business in force was realized for the 
first quarter of this year over that which 
was held on December 31, 1957. The 
company now has $10,815,863 in force. 


Conn. Mutual: First-quarter volume was 
$130,429,000 up 12% over the same period 
in 1957. March sales totaled $44,911,000. 


Continental Assurance: $121,114,791 of 
individual life policies was written in the 
first three months of this year, which 





Yes, Go United . . 


Manager's Schools . 
organizations. 


OMAHA, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Be Far-Sighted, Go United! 


. and latch onto a high-pay sales 
career in your own home territory. You get invalu- 
able training at one of the United New Man or Unit 
. . training that helps you gain 
a footing in one of the country’s best paid sales 


For free details on this opportunity, write UNITED OF 





United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President. 
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was an increase of 12% over the $108. 
260,158 written in the same period last 
year. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): New paid-for busi- 
ness in the first three months of 1958 
showed a 58% increase over the same 
period last year. Premium income was 
31% higher and investment income was 
18% over last year. 

Equitable Life: New paid-for business in 
March was $18,228,268, which brought the 
total for the first three months of 1958 
to $44,022,460 and increased the total life 
insurance in force at the end of March 
to $1,588,090,244. 


General Services: There was a 455° 
increase in written business in the first 
quarter of 1958 over the same _ period 
last year, an increase of $2,036,140. Sales 
for April were over $1,000,000. 


Government Employees Ins. Co.: Pre 
mium income for the first three months 
of 1958 was $777,042.13 as compared with 
1957’s figure of $631,159.60. Life insur 
ance in force was $114,126,070, as com 
pared with last year’s $91,042,263. 


Guardian Life: In a month-long cam- 
paign honoring President John L. Cam- 
eron, the field force submitted better 
than $34 million of life insurance, exclud 
ing group. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for March were 
33% ahead of last March and those for 
the first quarter were 18% ahead of the 
same period last year. 


Manhattan Life: Sales of ordinary life 
for the first quarter were $34,421,778, 
representing a 27%, increase over the 
same period of 1957, when volume was 
$27,018,547. January sales showed a 3° 
and February sales a 32% increase ovet 


last year. March purchases totaled $12, 
989,382, almost 51% over 1957's $8,614, 
913. 


Mass. Mutual: Individual and group sales 
were $286,190,967 for the first quarter 
which is a 21% gain over last year's 
$50,310,905. Ordinary accounted for $244, 
334,134, a 23% increase; group sales, 
$41,856,833, a gain of 14%. March ordi- 
nary was $73,843,175, 32% ahead of the 
same month last year. Total individual 
and group insurance in force as of March 
31 was $6,214,584,000: ordinary account- 
ing for $5,123,351,000 and group, $1,091,- 
233,000. This total represents an in-force 
increase of $200,243,000 since the first of 
the year. 


Modern Woodmen (ill.): March new 
business, $10,196,584, exceeded that of last 
year by 12%. Total for the first quarter 
was $22,873,264, and insurance in {(orce 
reached $613,000,000 at April 1. 

Mutual Benefit Life: March sales of ordi- 
nary amounted to $42,000,000; the total 
for the first three months was $116,675,- 
000, an increase of 24.2% over the same 
period last year. 


National Life & Cas.: During 1957 insur 
ance in force increased 22%. 


New England Life: Sales of new individ 
ual life for first quarter of 1958 were 
highest in history. March sales of 363, 
900,000 were 6% ahead of last year and 
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brought first quarter total to $216 million 
compared to previous high of $214,600,000 
set in 1957. 





Northwestern Mutual (Milwaukee): To- 


NEVER BEFORE 
HAVE WE TALKED OURSELVES 
INTO A RECESSION 


Today our Nation stands on the threshold 
of its greatest economic and cultural age— 


LET'S STEADY DOWN AND 
STOP TALKING NONSENSE 


Now is the time for faith and confidence in 
the American system of free enterprise. Hard 


= tal income in the first quarter was $157,- 
L 700,000, an advance of 7% over the first 
Same @ 1957 quarter. Sales of $175,900,000 were 
Was 837% below the firm’s 100-year record 
“a @ high for the period set in 1957, but 2.8% 
above the 99-year record high for the same 
_ i three months of 1956. Assets at the end 
ess in B of March were $3,760,000,000, up 4.2% 
.- from the first quarter 1957 figure. 
il life B Northwestern Natl.: A 12% increase in 
March @ ordinary and a 35% increase in group 
as compared to last year, were recorded 
__. for the first quarter. 
455% 
first B Pan-American: During March, annual 
period 


, president’s month, $27 million in sub- 
Sales § mitted business was recorded. Life insur- 
ance in force is over $1,060 million. 


Pre- § Provident Mutual: Production during 
onths @ first three months of 1958 was largest for 
with § any quarter in history. Paid-for life sales 
insur- § increased 20%. . 
com- 
Savings Banks Life Ins. Fund: First quar- 
ter ordinary applications totaled $1,343,- 
cam- § 200, 30.59% more than last year. Ordinary 


Cam. § Policies issued amounted to $1,222,500, 
better @ UP 46.8% over 1957. Ordinary in force 
celud. @ teached $29,650,227. Group in force rose 
to $16,380,025. Total in force as of March 
31 was $46,030,252. 
were 
se for § Shenandoah Life: There was more than 
of the § 2 14% gain in production of new life 
insurance in 1957 over 1956. Sales of 
ordinary during the first quarter of 1958 
v life @ Were 16% ahead of the same period last 
1.778, § Year and the gain of ordinary in force at 
: the @ (he end of the first three months was 66%, 
© was @ Over 1957. 
._> State Mutual Life: Production for first 
sig. § three months was largest first quarter in 





history. Sales of individual life totaled 


said $46 million, an increase of 21% over 1957 

with the month of March registering a 
in of 5 

) sales gain of 29% 

uarler B United American: Ordinary life in the 

a first quarter amounted to $5,940,527, rep- 

$244, resenting a 20% increase in paid-for busi- 

sales, B ness over the corresponding quarter of 

| ordi- B 1957, 

of the 

vidual 

March @ Woodmen of the World (Neb.): In 

ae <s March, the first month women and girls 

1.091, § “ete eligible for membership, exceeded 

rest 10-year old record in the writing of new 

best Of business, $1014 million. 
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of last t 
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~ force 

f ordi- } Associated Hospital Service of N. Y.: 


> total Enrollment offices have been moved to 80 


6,675, Lexington Ave. (Blue Cross Bldg.). 
> same 
Health Insurance Council: Morton D. 
Miller (2nd v.p. and actuary, Equitable 
insur- Life Assurance) has been elected chair- 
man, succeeding Howard A. Moreen. 
E. J. Faulkner (president, Woodmen Acci- 
idivid- @ “ent & Life) succeeds Mr. Miller as Chair- 
; were Man-elect. Alice M. Chellberg (asst. sec., 
f 363, @ American Mutual Ins. Alliance) was re- 
ar and @ ‘lected secretary. 
. News For June, 1958 





Work is the answer. Business is there for 
those who go after it. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1803 

Home Office + 


Houston, Texas 








Increase 


For Information 





YOUR Sales 
With COURANT'S 


VISUAL SALES AIDS « 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF YOUR 
PROSPECTS NEED FOR THE COVERAGE 

YOU KNOW HE SHOULD HAVE. 2-COLOR, 
4-PAGE VISUAL AIDS, PRINTED ON HEAVY PAPER. 


write: FLITCRAFT Inc. 


75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








Life Office Management Assn.: Ten 
companies have recently been eens 
for membership, bringing the total to 341. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Charles- 
ton County General Agents and Managers 
Association, newly-formed, elects officers: 
President, T. Ladson Webb (New Eng- 
land Life); vice president, Ralph Martin 
(Life of Ga.); treasurer, Bob Wilson 
(Liberty Life); and secretary, Meyer 
Jaffee (Calhoun Life). 


N. Y. Ins. Dept.: Arthur F. Lamanda 
appointed First Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance. The present Superintendent, 


Julius S. Wikler, had previously held the 
position. 


Queens Branch of the Life Underwriters’ 
Assn. of the City of N. Y.: Officers 
elected: President, Herbert L. Lee, CLU 
(mgr., Prudential); administrative vice 
president, Robert N. Perry, CLU (agent, 
Equitable); membership vice president, 
Harold Johnson (agent, Metropolitan); 
educational vice president, Eugene P. 
Cinquemani (agent, Prudential); public 
relations vice president, Irwin Olshan 
(agent, N. Y. Life); and secretary, Jack 
Falcon (agent, Phoenix Mutual). 


United Medical Service, Inc. (N. Y.): 


Enrollment offices moved to 80 Lexington 
Ave. (Blue Cross Bldg.). 
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new 








publications 


Northwestern Mutual Life, A Century 
of Trusteeship by Harold F. William- 
son and Orange A. Smalley 


This is a fourth volume in the 
Northwestern University studies in 
business history. It describes and 
analyzes the major managerial de- 
cisions that have affected the evolu- 
tion of the company since its found- 
ing in 1857. 

368 pps; $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Northwestern University 
Press, Evanston, Illinois. 


Salesmanship Practices and Prob- 
lems by Bertrand R. Canfield, Direc- 
tor, Distribution Division, Babson 
Institute of Business Administration. 

This is a revision of a popular, 
practical textbook on salesmanship 
written for students, practicing sales- 
men and others interested in im- 
proving their techniques in selling 
goods or services. The author treats 
fully the fundamentals of the subject 


BANK LOANS 
ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR 
REPAY MENT 


YEAR 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
w& 


GUARANTY CORP 





and gives representative actual prob- 
lems faced by salesmen in making 
presentations. 

The main emphasis is on selling 
techniques including locating buyers, 
planning sales presentations, secur- 
ing sales interviews, opening sales 
interviews, overcoming objections 
and closing sales. The final chapters 
consider handling claims and adjust- 
ments and salesman’s public rela- 
tions. 


573 pps; $6.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Tax Facts on Life Insurance 


This is the 1958 edition of a popu- 
lar question-and-answer, pocket- 
sized tax guide. It reflects the latest 
legislation—all regulations, rulings 
and cases published prior to January 
1, 1958—of importance to the life 
underwriter. It is written in simple, 
easy-to-understand-and-use question 
and answer form and cross-indexed 
with the exclusive D.L.B. Guidex. 
With its information on income, 
estate and gift taxes the agent can 
tell at a glance whether his prospect 
has one, two, or three Federal tax 
problems. 


$2.00 per copy; less in quantity. 
Published by The Diamond Life 
Bulletins, 420 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Beware of the Three-Legged Ostrich 
by Dr. Robert Sharf, associate pro- 
fessor of Social Sciences, Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 


This is a study of best investments 
in the form of a collection of essays 
by the author who also wrote “Can 
You Retire Doctor?” and “The 
Great Fallacy.” An indication of the 
contents is afforded by the chapter 


headings which 
Things First,” “Every Stock js 
Different,” “Investment for Retire- 
ment,” “You Get More For Less,” 
“The Best Investment,” and ‘The 
Best Insurance Against Depression.” 


include:  “‘I*irst 


$1.25 per copy; published by 

Consumer Economics, Inc., 115 
Forest Ave., N.E., Atlanta 3 
Georgia. 


Pocket Manual 


This pocket reference manual is 
packed with life insurance facts and 
figures, visuals, sales presentations, 
quotations, charts, tables and other 
helpful information pertaining to 
many levels of life insurance sell- 
ing, from the simplest packages 
through taxes, estate planning and 
business insurance. It is designed 
to fit the pocket of the underwriter 
and for his constant use in prepar- 
ing for interviews, setting up pro- 
posals and actual discussions with 
clients. The contents are organized 
systematically for quick reference. 

408 pps; $3.00 per copy—with 
lower prices for quantities. Pub- 
lished by Insurance Research and 
Review Service, Inc., 123 W. North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Group Disability Insurance _ by 
Jesse F. Pickrell, Ph. D., C.L.U,, 
C.P.C.U., Professor of Insurance at 
North Texas State College. 

Much of the growth of group disa- 
bility insurance has occurred during 
and after World War II. Despite its 
importance there has been little ade- 
quate information on the subject. 
This text has been designed to help 
the, student of insurance who lacks 
either the time or the opportunity to 
seek detailed information from the 
many primary and secondary sources 
available. It offers a comprehensive 
analysis of group disability insurance 
practices and principles. 

Discussions are based primarily 
on the operations of seven of the 
eight largest group disability com- 
panies which write over 60% of this 
line of insurance. Other companies’ 
practices were also examined for a 
more complete picture of this type 
of insurance. 

255 pps; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished for the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 
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“We've only got ten minutes—so for Pete's sake, 
don’t ask him what's new at Provident Mutual!” 


New developments at Provident Mutual are put- 
ting a gleam in many a broker’s eye. A general 


reduction in standard premium rates . . . higher 
dividend scale . . . quantity discount on policies 
over $4,000 . . . new automatic payment plan. 

In accident and sickness protection, Provident 


Mutual has reduced rates approximately 6% on 
new income protection policies. Conversion privi- 


leges have been liberalized in many term plans, and 
a 5-year renewable term policy has been introduced. 
New and flexible group pension plans are featured, 
together with a complete line of group insurance 
coverages including the small business. 

These are some of the reasons why sales-minded 
brokers are taking the time to find out what’s 
new at Provident Mutual. It could pay you too. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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TEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The menu is varied, the 
service unexcelled. 


[Bren Mom 


One of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


A true specialty m ® 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 
roasted, carved and served 
to your order. 


MEN’S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 

Plus sports events on TV. 


TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio." 


Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meal. 





CLEVELAND, Cherleed, 





This Business—from page 1|8 


postulated that individuals even in 
primitive times joined other indi- 
viduals to form groups for mutual 
protection and security. Out of this 
matrix of human affinity and com- 
passion it would be natural for 
groups to set up mutual benefit ar- 
rangements based upon contribu- 
tions of other modes of assistance in 
aid of a member in need or distress. 
Quite apart from reliance upon in- 
ductive reasoning, there is a respect- 
ful body of historic evidence that 
such associations existed in early 
civilizations. 

In essence,. the function of the 
mutual benefit associations was the 
insurance of lives, although lacking 
in many of the features we associate 
with life insurance today. What has 
happened over the years since the 
germ idea became active has con- 
tributed mainly to its methodology. 
As centuries passed, governments 
became more stable and permanent, 
law matured, currency became 
settled within large geographic areas, 
economic conditions improved and 
learning expanded beyond the walls 
of the universities and the monas- 
teries, and thus was created an en- 
vironment in which the idea of 
mutuality in providing security 
against life’s hazards could be em- 
ployed to a better advantage. 


This, as it seems to me, points up 
the fact that what we have in life in- 
surance is the process of risk sharing 
by a group of the defined risks of 
members of the group. As the pro- 
cess operates in our offices, it em- 
ploys mortality tables, interest fac- 
tors, expense margins, investment 
departments and highly developed 
sales organizations, but these are 
only the modern dress of the pro- 
cess which we sanctify with the ad- 
jective scientific, but the fact re- 
mains that what we are doing is the 
same job which the ancient benefit 
associations did in an unenlightened 
way, namely, implementing risk 
sharing within the group of our 
policyholders. 

Accepting the dictum that the 
essence of life insurance is the shar- 
ing of individual risk of disabilty, 
sickness or death by the group with 
whom the individual associates him- 
self, either through contract or social 
covenant, it can be seen that its vital 
human essence is one with that of 





religion, morals, law and govern- 
ment. If in this observation there is 
seemingly a ring of pollyanna senti- 
mentality and piety, it is yet con- 
sistent with the fact that commercial 
life insurance companies took over 
the social function of mutual benefit 
associations which were nothing if 
they were not the outpouring of 
compassion of groups of individuals 
for those individual members who 
were down in their luck. 

I have dwelt at some length upon 
the essence and nature of life in- 
surance because commercial life in- 
surance institutions, after a century 
or more of development, tend to be- 
come ends in themselves, quite apart 
from their genesis in historic time 
and their responsibility and place in 
the social scheme of things. We 
should, I submit, never fail to predi- 
cate our business judgments and 
decisions upon the primacy of our 
policyholder’s best interest because 
it is for them that we live and move 
and have our being. Viewed from 
another angle, it may be said that 
as important as are the externals 
and the methods of our business, we 
should never allow them to gain the 
saddle of control to the prejudice of 
its heart throb of human services, 
which it is our special privilege to 
exemplify and fulfill. 


Elizur Wright Said 


When the calculating hands of 
men of commerce took hold of the 
ideas of life insurance, the motiva- 
tion was mercenary and the attitude 
impersonal, with little respect for 
the social nature and values of the 
idea. This was exactly what could 
have been anticipated, human nature 
being as it was and still is. Con- 
cerning this era of life insurance, the 
great Elizur Wright, in his 1862 
report to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts, 
stated : 

“Indeed it became sufficiently ap- 
parent in Great Britain more than 
twenty years ago that life insurance, 
successful, popular and beneficent 
as it has proved itself to be, was also 
the most available, convenient and 
permanent nidus for rogues which 
civilization had ever presented. To 
our minds it seems probable that 
all of the other thieves in England 
have not transferred so much value 
from other people’s possession to 
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their own, as has been dishonestly 
absorbed in the same time by the life 





insurances companies which have 
been wound up and are now winding 
up in chancery.” 

In the year following Elizur 
Wright’s scathing statement, pre- 
mier Gladstone paid this compliment 
to the English life insurance offices: 
“Their proceedings are worse than 
wholesale robbery, and there are 
many persons who have never seen 
the inside of a gaol and yet who had 
better be there than many a rogue 
that has been convicted ten times 
over in the Old Bailey.” 

These are no pleasant reflections 
concerning the antiquity of our in- 
dustry, but they should nevertheless 
be kept poignantly in mind, for the 
abuses incident to an acquisitive in- 
dustry stem from human nature 
which is the same yesterday, today 
and tomorrow, as_ witness the 
crusades of Elizur Wright in the 
1850’s and ’60’s and, of Charles 
Evans Hughes in the Armstrong 
investigation shortly after the turn 
of the century. Here as in every 
other area exposed to human weak- 
ness and perversity, eternal vigilence 
is required on our part in order to 
avoid the criticism, justified or not 
that can so easily be engendered 
against our industry. 

Despite the abuses and exploita- 
tions of life insurance in its begin- 
nings and those which have from 
time to time erupted through the 
years, our industry as a whole has 
never enjoyed such a universal ac- 
ceptance by people of all classes 
as it does today. That this is true is 
sufficiently evidenced by the almost 
geometric increase of life insurance 
through the decades, for example: 





HERE IS PROVIDENT’S 
ANSWER TO THE 
PROBLEM OF RISING 
HOSPITAL COSTS.. 









THE 
INDEMNITY 
HOSPITAL 

POLICY 


@ Pays—not reimburses —$10 a day for covered hospital 
confinement — up to 365 days for any one accident or period 
of sickness. 


@ Pays on top of any other hospital coverage in force. 
@ Brings hospital’ protection in line with present-day costs. 


@ You can sell the Indemnity Hospital Policy to present clients 
and create new clients for your office. 


@ Surgery, too, on indemnity basis if desired. 


® Issued with Renewal Equity, which guarantees the protection 
to age 66. 





BROKERAGE BUSINESS SOLICITED 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 
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YIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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1900 $7¥% billion 
1910 $15 billion 
1920 $41 billion 
1930 $106 billion 
1940 $116 billion 
1950 $234 billion 
1956 $413 billion 


The statistics of growth within 
our industry given above is further 
dramatized in the fact that in the 
year 1956, more business—some 
$55,000,000,000—was written than 
was written from the beginning of 
life insurance in our country to the 
year 1925. Some of us can remember 
the pride we entertained in 1925 
concerning the astronomical magni- 
tude of our industry. At that time, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This Business—Continued 


$55,000,000,000 of production in one 
year could not have been anticipated 
outside of sheer fantasy. But it has 
happened to us and we are called 
upon to understand and appraise its 
meanings, not alone for our industry, 
but for society as well. This can 
best be done by considering some 
of the forces which have contributed 
significantly to the development of a 
more general acceptance and use 
of our product. 

The doubling of commodity prices 
since 1937 has doubled the need for 
life insurance, inasmuch as the buy- 
ing power of the life insurance bene- 
fit dollar has been cut in half. This, 
together with correspondingly higher 
salaries, wages and business incomes, 
has admittedly done much to in- 
crease the volume of new business. 

The most fundamental factor go- 
ing to increase our business has been 
the establishment of life insurance 
as a necessary element of American 
life and economy. Over the years 
since 1900, industrialization has in- 
creased space, with the consequence 
that most people are unable to stand 


alone against the vicissitudes of life. 
As it was in primitive times, assist- 
ance and security is sought in group 
cooperation, and the institution of 
life insurance is the most available 
and natural provider of such assist- 
ance and security. It has required 
all the intervening time since the 
human race began its long trek to 
develop an environment conducive 
to the full sweep of the concept of 
life insurance. We are the inheritors 
of such an environment and, with it, 
the appalling responsibility of its 
exploitation on the high plane of 
social utility and benefit. 

The ability of our industry to re- 
spond to the inexhaustible need for 
our product has been greatly en- 
larged over the years as a conse- 
quence of mortality improvement, 
the effect of which has been ac- 
centuated by a concurrent improve- 
ment in underwriting principles and 
methods. Forty years ago, sub- 
standard underwriting was a mere 
theory. Today it is universally ac- 
cepted, with the result that it can 
now be said that, with some limita- 
tions, life insurance coverage is ob- 
tainable from the cradle to the grave. 


This business of ours today 
presents a moving picture of vitality 
and keen competitive striving. At 
year-end 1950 there were 651 life 
insurance companies in the United 
States ; at year-end 1956 there were 
1,144 such companies. The spawn- 
ing of new companies alone reflects 
a vitality reminiscent of _ that 
presented in times past when terri- 
tories were opened for settlement. 

Along with a virtual doubling of 
life insurance companies within a 
six year period have come rate 
reductions ranging from 5% to 20%, 
new kinds and styles of policies, new 
office and agency methods and, more 
important than all these, a verve 
and spirit to excel and exceed. 
Little companies want to grow big, 
big companies want to grow bigger. 
Admittedly, such a vortex of mo- 
tion and experimentation presents 
serious problems and perils, but they 
are not the deadly ones of industrial 
complacency or morbidity. Clearly 
our industry is on the march toward 
a trillion dollar goal of life insurance 
in effect for the people of our coun- 
try, which goal may be attained 
within a decade. 











Coverage... 
when it counts! 


Coverage when it counts is more than 
a slogan to us. It is a working principle. 
As we enter our 25th year, we serve 
more than 55,000 policyholders with 
more than one hundred seventy-two 
millions of insurance, a gain of twenty- 
six million dollars during the past year. 
Our assets are nearly fifteen millions, 


showing an increase of more than two 
millions. Our every effort is devoted to 
offering sound, dependable and friendly 
service, and giving coverage when it 


WOME OFFICE: SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Licensed in 24 states, District of 
Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii 
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EVERYTHING NEW! 


New look outside — all 
beautifully paneled. 
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Acacia Mutual: Promotions: Edward 
Duley from assistant treasurer to assistant 
vice president; Lee H. Kemper from actu- 
arial assistant to assistant actuary; Don Ff. 
Hammerlund and C. Turner Hudgins, 
both former attorneys, to assistant coun- 
sels. 

\ppointed to officer status were: Jack O. 
Blades, manager, duplicating department; 
E. Warren Goode, promoted to manager, 
actuarial tabulating division; John C. 
Meagher, CLU, promoted from assistant 
superintendent of agencies to director of 
military business; Samuel F. Mears, now 
assistant treasurer; Leslie J. Munro, ap- 
pointed administrative assistant to second 
vice president; Fred J. Rice, Jr., promoted 
to attorney in the legal department; 
Martin M. Weaver, named to a new post 
as planning manager. Former Lt. Col. 
Fred W. Hemmrich, one of the youngest 
Army officers to retire on longevity, has 
joined the Louisville branch. Thomas E. 
Baxter has been appointed associate man- 
ager of Lehigh Valley branch. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: William H. 
Hollingsworth, Robert R. Tebow and 
Stanley F. Hopper have been appointed 
assistant general agents at the Mineola, 
Los Angeles and Oklahoma City general 
agencies, respectively. Rudolph C. Larson, 
a field supervisor, succeeds Paul H. Rog- 
ers, retired, as head of the accident and 
health department. 

H. Dudley Cotten has been promoted 
to supervisor, pension trust sales, life 
agency department. 

William S. Carpenter and Norman C. 
Thomas have been appointed agency as- 
sistants at the home office. Both had been 
assistant supervisors; the former at Min- 
eola, the latter at Omaha. 

Assistant general agents appointed: 
Jerry Altschel, brokerage dept. at F. E. 
McMahon General Agency at Detroit, and 
William A. Waldie, at C. E. Clinton Gen- 
eral Agency at Omaha. 


American United (Indianapolis): £d- 
ward J. Breitenbach appointed agency 
manager in Des Plaines, Ill. 


Baltimore Life: Formerly staff superin- 
tendent of the Beaver Falls district, Frank 
T. Davelli, Jr. has been appointed home 
office supervisor. Russell S$. Landis was 


made manager of the Indiana, Pa. district 
office. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Donald Gatchell, 
field supervisor, has been named manager 
of a new Tulsa (Okla.)'agency. Pan A. 
Vaphiadis and Robert T. Sedrel, formerly 
Des Moines agents for Central Life, have 
a appointed field supervisors at home 
omce. 

Theodore B. Olson has been 
group representative in the 
group office. 


named 
Portland 


Beneficial Standard: Two promotions in 
the A&H sales department—Gene Horn- 
beck was made assistant agency director 
and Norbert F. Lochner was elevated to 
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replace him as southern California terri- 
torial manager. Mr. Lochner had been 
southern California supervisor. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: Edward H. 
Kruse, Jr. and W. A. Dreher have joined 
the Atlanta office of this firm of consult- 
ing actuaries. 


Canada Life: Philip H. J. Wang has been 
appointed general agent at newly-opened 
downtown New York branch. Joseph M. 
Ersek has been named manager at Phila- 
delphia branch. 


Colonial: James A. Anderson appointed 
assistant actuary. 

Colorado Ins. Group: Robert J. Bowling 
and John A. McCarthy have been ap- 
pointed assistant vice presidents. 


Colwell Co. of Los Angeles: A commer- 
cial loan dept. has been formed and 
Donald G. Finley, formerly assistant re- 
gional supervisor for Mass. Mutual in 
mortgage loan and real estate div., named 
manager. 


Connecticut General: Duluth (Minn.) 
office has moved to 314 W. Superior St. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Salary savings 
div.: Carl A. Handschin advanced from 
divisional manager in western dept. to 
manager of north central dept.; John R. 
Newland, Tucson agent, named assistant 
divisional manager of western dept.; and 
Richard J. Conover, assistant manager of 
Coy G. Eklund Agency (Detroit), ap- 
pointed assistant divisional manager of 
northeastern dept. 

Robert J. Cusick has been advanced to 
associate manager of group insurance 
sales. Raymond M. Herrman has been 
promoted from senior investment analyst 
in the securities investment department 
to assistant manager of industrial secu- 
rities in the same department. 

Raymond B. Dolan, Chicago unit man- 
ager, promoted to manager of one of the 
two Minneapolis agencies, succeeding 
Edward H. Keating, who remains there 
as a general agent. William P. Walsh, 
Madison, Wisc. district manager, pro- 
moted to manager of the Fargo, N. D. 
agency succeeding Milton F. Weber, who 
advances to St. Paul, replacing Clifford W. 
Streeter, retired. 


Farm and Home Ins. Co.: Ryder John 
Olsen was named assistant vice president 
in charge of life underwriting, and pre- 
sides over a new office at 39 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 


Federal Life (Chicago): William M. 
Burt was appointed a representative of 
the newly organized group department. 
He was formerly a regional sales under- 
writer in the midwest. 


Federal Life & Cas. (Michigan): Sher 
man J. Lavigna has been appointed group 
sales manager (succeeding J. H. McEown, 


resigned), Howard E. Brumley group sec- 
retary, and Allen B. Busch group. sales 
supervisor for the Detroit area. Paul Jack 
is director of the newly-established admin- 
istrative division. Raymond W. West is 
supervisor of systems and methods in this 
department. 


First Colony Life: Robert M. Leonard 
heads a new agency in Arlington, Va., 
with temporary headquarters at 1707 
Duke St., Alexandria. Fred J. Sawyer, Jr., 
has been appointed to organize and head 
a salary savings dept. 


Franklin Life: Floyd Gray, formerly di- 
rector of Oregon for Union National Life, 
and William H. Harris, formerly South 
Dakota supervisor for Paul Revere Life, 
have been named regional managers in 
Portland (Ore.) and Yankton (S. D.), re- 
spectively. 

John E. Smith, formerly staff manager 
for Prudential, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Denver and Jake Matusoff, 
formerly associated with Pacific Mutual, 
named associate general agent in Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Franklin Mortgage Corp. (Benjamin 
Levinson): has received from the Federal 
Housing Administration in Washington, a 
franchise as an approved F.H.A. mort- 
gagee. 


Genl. American (St. Louis): Frank A. 
Gantt has been appointed associate gen- 
eral agent in Marshalltown, Iowa. He is 
head of a four-man agency which includes 
Richard Marshall, Elmer Hoopengardne 
and H. W. Marshall. Everett B. Shearburn 
was made a brokerage manager in the 
St. Louis agencies. He is associated with 
brokerage supervisor Charles Sheddan; 
\ & S supervisor John Dugan; and direc- 
tor of agencies, Woodruff W. Walker, 
CLU. 

Burt H. Fehlig has been appointed 
manager of the premium accounting de- 
partment. Kenneth Delf, formerly acting 
manager of the investment accounting 
department, was made manager, replacing 
Mr. Fehlig. John S. Masterson, formerly 
manager of the premium accounting de- 
partment, has been named to the newly 
created position of coordinator, records 
management. 

Appointed general agents: James W. 
Cannon, Eugene M. Graye and Edward G. 
McDonald in Detroit; Frank E. Kelly and 
Edward I. Price in San Francisco. 


Great-West Life Assurance: D. H. Scoll 
is assistant branch manager in Vancouvet 
and W. R. Coleman, CLU, formerly su 
pervisor in northern Ontario, is branch 
manager at Fort William. Branch man- 
ager F. S. Brimacombe, CLU, has been 
moved to St. Catharines, Ont., and is 
succeeded at Brandon by J. M. Hutton, 
CLU, who was supervisor there. 


indianapolis Life: C. William Sietsma has 


been appointed a field supervisor and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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gional group manager at the Atlanta, Ga. 
service office, 1308 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Leut. Hilbert W. Reynolds is general 
manager of the Pittsburgh, Pa. agency, 
Rm. 578, One Gateway Center. O. T. 
Norvell is general manager of the Dallas, 
Texas agency with offices in Rm. 1101 
of the Exchange Bank Bldg., Exchange 
Park. 


Field Appointments—Continued 


Richard H. Hebel succeeds him as agency 
department supervisor. 


Ins. Co. of N. A. Cos.: Head office medi- 
cal facilities have been expanded for use 
in evaluation of life insurance applicants. 
Dr. Samuel R. Moore, Jr., medical direc- 
tor of Life Ins. Co. of N. A. heads the 
examining team. His associates are Dr. 
Raymond Q. Seyler, medical director of 
INA and Dr. Franklin C. Massey. 
William M. Sausser was appointed ex- 
ecutive sales specialist in the home office 
group department of Life Ins. Co. of N. A. 
He was formerly assistant to the president. 
Alexander Patrick Boles was made re- 


Interstate Life (Chattanooga): W. /. 
Milligan, manager of the underwriting 
department, and Elizabeth Nicholas, man- 
ager of the claims department, have been 
made assistant secretaries. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
pointments: Gerald H. Melcher, Worth- 
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ington, Minn.; William G. Orblych, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Lyle W. Falk, Owatonna, 
Minn.; Eugene V. Robinett and Walter A. 
Rogers, Miami, Fla.; and Alton C. Davis, 
Milford, Mich. 


John Hancock: Michael J. Kaiser, Jr, 
became acting district manager in Port. 
land, Oregon, replacing Oliver F. Kent, 
on leave of absence due to illness. On 
September 1, Mr. Kaiser will advance to 
district manager. He was formerly super- 
visor of field training. 

William E. Cunniff leaves San Antonio, 
Texas as assistant district manager to 
succeed James C. Gilliam as district man- 
ager at Austin. 


Life of America: James M. Clark has 
been appointed general agent in Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


Life of North America: John P. Ruedi- 
sueli, formerly director of group agencies 
in Beverly Hills (Cal.) for Guaranty 
Union, and Robert A. Neuman, formerly 
group sales manager for Woodmen Acci- 
dent, have been appointed regional group 
managers at Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
service offices, respectively. William B. 
Tomkiel, formerly with Pacific Mutual as 
manager of Philadelphia group office, has 
been appointed group sales specialist at 
home office. 

Maurice I. Carlson, CLU, formerly vice 
president of Universal Life of Dallas, and 
Richard L. Wickenhauser, formerly bro- 
-kerage supervisor for New York Life in 
St. Louis, have been appointed managers 
of service offices at Dallas and St. Louis, 
respectively. 


Life of Virginia: Robert W. Quatkemeyer, 
field training supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Dayton district office. 
Lincoln Nati.: Agency supervisors ap- 
pointed: Harold S. Jovaag, L. M. Elling 
& Assoc., Minneapolis; Robert D. Vrzal, 
Sheldon I. Barnett & Assoc., Omaha; Wil- 
liam C. Reed, R. H. Wertz & Assoc. 
Detroit; Richard K. Stiewel, Feustel- 
Berglas Agency, Los Angeles; Delbert 
Bowles, R. E. King, Jr., Agency, Charlotte; 
Charles P. Pickett, J. K. Pace & Assoc. 
Memphis; and R. J. Berry, Tuttle-Carpen- 
ter Agency, Miami. 

Ben H. Holliday has been appointed 
regional group manager for Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Thomas B. Sullivan replaces 
George E. Griscom, CLU as general agent 
in Detroit. Mr. Griscom is retiring from 
general agency responsibilities to concen- 
trate on estate planning as a member of 
the agency which is now called the Sulli- 
van agency and has moved to 18441 James 
Cousins Rd. 


Manhattan Life: Robert S. Welborn, Jr. 
formerly district manager for Jefferson 
Standard, has been appointed general 
agent in Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Carl E. A. Hallberg has been appointed 
general agent in Rochester, Minn., with 
offices at 100 First Ave. Bldg. Jack King 
named general agent in New Orleans 
with offices at 406 Marine Bldg., 219 
Carondelet St. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Richard H. Aule- 
bach has been appointed district group 
representative in eastern regional group 
office in New York. 

Midland Mutual: Richard D. Metcalf was 
appointed senior underwriter. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Paul E. Dull has 
been promoted from agency supervisor 
in Des Moines to general agent in Louis 
ville, Ky. Gerald W. Schulkamp was ap 
pointed Colorado general agent. 
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Mutual Benefit H & A Assn. (Omaha): 
Anibal Sotomayor has been appointed 
general agent in Puerto Rico with offices 
at 1116 Ponce de Leon, Stop 17, Santurce, 
San Juan. He had been sales manager of 
the San Juan sales office. 

The group claim department has been 
expanded and three men promoted in the 
group claim division. George Edson has 
been appointed manager of the depart- 
ment, While Jack Frazell assumes the du- 
ties of supervisor of group claim service. 
The newly-created position of field super- 
visor will be filled by Mauri Griffin who 
was formerly claim manager in the Butte, 
Mont. group office. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Edward W. Brehm, 
Jr., has been appointed general agent in 
Minneapolis succeeding Robert W. Wilk- 
inson, resigned. 

Regional group offices opened: Chicago 
—under management of Walter J. Hurley 
at | North La Salle St.; and Detroit— 
under supervision of Minert N. Thompi- 
son, Jr., at 28 W. Adams St. 

Kennard W. Becker was appointed dis- 

trict group manager with headquarters in 
Cleveland. Byron Barnes Brice was ap- 
pointed general agent of the Birmingham 
agency with which he has been associated 
since 1956. 
Mutual of N. Y.: Robert C. Lefler, for- 
merly of the home office sales department 
staff, where he underwent special mana- 
gerial training, has been advanced to 
manager of the Oklahoma City agency. 
He succeeds Lloyd F. Roberis, who re- 
linquished the post to become brokerage 
supervisor in the Milwaukee agency. 

Four assistant agency managers have 
been advanced to the sales department 
in the home office for special managerial 
training. They are: Thomas H. Chisholm, 
Dallas; William A. Balfrey, Sacramento: 
Murray Anderson, San Antonio; and W. 
Capers Andrews, Jr., Birmingham. 

Group dept. promotions: Donald L. Coe 
to director of group sales at home office: 
Frank A. Miller to regional group man- 
ager in Atlanta, Ga.; and Robert L. Scally 
to manager of New York group office. 

New agencies have been opened in 
California at Palo Alto, under the man- 
agership of Howard A. Ives, and in North 
Hollywood, with Joseph Marshall as man- 
ager. 

Alfred L. Perper, field underwriter, and 
Barney Roletti, formerly associated with 
Blue Cross of Los Angeles, have been 
appointed brokerage supervisors with the 
K. R. Hodgkinson agency in San Diego 
and W. Lloyd Peterson agency of Los 
Angeles, respectively. 

National Security Ins. Agency, Inc.: 
Formed through the merger of Harry R. 
Jacobs & Associates and the Rogers 
\gency, both of Los Angeles. John P. 
Furedy, formerly vice president of Bene- 
ficial Life, is president and Harry R. 
Jacobs is chairman of the board. 

Nationwide: Group dept. appointments: 
Frank Steger named zone manager for 
N. Y., Pa., N. J. and New England states 
8 succeeded as zone manager of Ohio, 
Mich. and Ind. by Robert E. Vanderbeek, 
Michigan regional manager; Harold C. 
Hodson becomes special zone manager for 
commercial accounts; Alf M. Firing, for- 
merly with Washington National, and 
John C. Hahn, formerly with Equitable 
Life of N. Y., made group managers for 
Tri-State region (Md., Del., D..of C.) and 
central Pennsylvania, respectively; at 

0 office—Harry C. Eyre, formerly 
with Bankers Life, associate actuary, Ed- 
ward L, Coyne, contracts manager, George 
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W. Walsh, Jr., association underwriting 
manager, and Frank A. Bonauto, formerly 
with Equitable Life of N. Y., underwriter. 
New England Life: Group sales repre- 
sentative Robert H. Curran has_ been 
appointed assistant group pension sales 
manager. 


New York Life: Robert M. Totton, CLU, 
has been named management assistant in 
the home office. Marland L. Garth has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Pittsburgh general office; he had previ- 
ously held the same position in the Wil- 
mington general office. Frank D. Stanfield 
replaces him. 


Northwestern Mutual (Milwaukee): On 
May 1, a general agency was opened in 
the Kirby building in Dallas, Texas, with 
newly-appointed general agent Austin D. 
Rinne serving the territory. He had been 
a metropolitan district agent in Indianap- 
olis. Guy Scrivner was appointed an 
investment research officer. 


Occidental Life: Murray M. McColloch 
promoted to assistant counsel. Alfred J 
Cardiff, appointed assistant manager at 
the Boston branch office. 
William P. Holtfreter has been ap- 
pointed brokerage manager at the Toledo 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


branch office. Richard T. Brown and 
Thomas L. DeCillis named assistant bro- 
kerage managers at the LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, and the Newark branch offices 
respectively. 

General agents appointed: John G. 
Pappajohn, Mason City; Ralph Weil, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich.; Arthur H. Hayr, new 
agency in Fairbanks, Alaska; and G. Wil- 
liam Merritt, new agency, Anchorage, 
Alaska. The last agency mentioned is the 
second to be opened in Anchorage; the 
first is headed by general agent Cecil V. 
Abbott. 


Pan-American: J. Merle Lemley has been 
named executive director of the pension 
dept., a new division of group and pension 
dept. 

Walter H. Lupke, Jr., has been ap- 

pointed general agent in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Penn Mutual: Marion A. Watson, director 
of the policyowners service bureau, was 
appointed an officer. 
Pilot Life: S. W. Baker has been promoted 
to superintendent in Kinston (N. C.) dis- 
trict replacing G. W. Harrison, transferred 
to home office training div. 

Jim C. Goyen, formerly district man- 
ager of mortgage loan dept. for Pacific 
Mutual, has been appointed mortgage 
loan supervisor in Texas and Louisiana. 
Prudential: Oliver M. Superchi has been 
named manager of Springfield district 
office succeeding Andrew J. Mulcahy, re- 
tired. 

A new district office has been opened 
to serve the southeastern part of Balti- 
more County and southwestern part of 
Harford County under the management 
of Lawrence P. Pinno, regional supervisor 
of Delaware-Maryland region. 

Staff manager Doug W. Hallam is in 
charge of a detached district office opened 
in Grand Junction, Colo., and division 
manager Douglas W. Anderson placed in 
charge of a detached ordinary office in 
Pomona, Cal. 


Staff managers James A. Carlton (Ful- 
lerton, Cal.) and John J. McKenna (Santa 
Ana, Cal.) have been appointed training 
consultants at western home office. 

A district agency has been established 
at Downey, Cal., headed up by Francis A. 
Bartolomeo. The Salt Lake City agency 
has moved to 645 E. 4th South St. and 
the Farmington (N. M.) district office is 
now located at 405 W. Broadway. 

Three new managers have been named 
in the Mass. district offices: James V. 
Spinesi, staff manager in New Haven, was 
promoted to manager of the Belmont 
district; Robert W. Burke, manager at 
Belmont, was transferred to the Roxbury 
district to fill the vacancy caused by the 
continuing illness of Duncan I. McAlpine; 
Kenneth A. Clary, who had been a train- 
ing consultant, replaces Edward Cornell, 
now on disability, as manager at Taunton. 

Samuel H. Foxx, formerly staff manager 
at the Bergen district office in Jersey City, 
was promoted to manager of the Bayonne 
district office succeeding Julius E. Bader 
who becomes manager unattached due to 
prolonged disability. George G. McCarthy 
has been promoted to director of agencies 
and head of the district agencies and 
service organization in northwest Pa. to 
succeed Wayne E. Philips, now executive 
director of the mid-America home office 
in Chicago. Mr. McCarthy had been as- 
sociate director of the district agencies 
department in the Newark home office. 

Anthony R. Fagundes, a San Leandro, 
Cal., staff manager, has been advanced to 
training consultant with offices at the 
western home office in Los Angeles. 


State Mutual (Mass.): Roy A. Mattson 
has been made manager in Omaha, Neb. 
Associate counsel Hugh M. Mackay has 
been appointed to head the newly organ- 
ized advanced underwriting branch. 


Surety Life (Salt Lake City): Wesley 
J. A. Jones has been named director of 
agencies, a newly created sales position. 
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Tolley & Associates, Russell M.: Len 
Teeuws, formerly national sales consultant 
in health and welfare plans for Con- 
tinental Casualty, has been named con. 
sulting supervisor, midwest region for this 
Indianapolis firm of consultants and 
administrators of group and pension pro- 
grams. 


Travelers: Assistant managers trans- 
ferred: Franklin W. Gogins, Jr., from 
Milwaukee, Wisc. to Lincoln, Neb., with 
headquarters at Omaha; Warren C. Wil- 
son, from Detroit to the Detroit North- 
land agency and service office. 


Four field supervisors appointed: Wil- 
liam L. Mask and Robert T. Irons at 
Dallas; William A. Cumbie, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Joseph Mack Yeary, Little Rock. 
William B. Snyder, who had been field 
supervisor at Lubbock, Texas, has been 
transferred to Midland, Texas in the same 
capacity. 

Agency service representatives named: 
Robert T. McLelland, Jr., Houston; Ben 
F. Morgan, Jr., St. Louis; Thomas S. 
Flegge, Cleveland; Albert C. Wagner, Co- 
lumbus; Don R. Pickle, Lubbock; Robert 
E. Kuhny, South Bend; Larry L. Klopp, 
St. Paul; Gordon C. Hurst, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Jean Landreville, Montreal; Robert 
W. Goodwin, John W. Gould, and John L. 
Treadway, all Hartford; Richard H. Goos- 
sens, Rochester; Robert K. Isenogle, 
Sacramento; Robert D. Jones, Miami; 
Arliss R. Mallory, Dallas; and Richard L. 
Roden, Jr., Milwaukee. 


United Benefit Life (Omaha): Anibal 
Sotomayor has been appointed general 
agent in Puerto Rico with offices at 116 
Ponce de Leon, Stop 17, Santurce, San 
Juan. He had been sales manager of the 
San Juan sales office. 

The group claim department has been 
expanded and three men promoted in the 
group claim division. George Edson has 
been appointed manager of the depart- 
ment, while Jack Frazell assumes the 
duties of supervisor of group claim service. 
The newly-created position of field super- 
visor will be filled by Mauri Griffin who 
was formerly claim manager in the Butte, 
Mont. group office. 


United States Life (N. Y.): The W. F. 
Ryan Life Agency, 3727 Euclid Ave., a 
general agency, has expanded its facilities 
in the Cleveland area. Ernst Ruffini was 
appointed manager of the new brokerage 
department of this agency. 

Archie L. Ennen and Milton G. Sanders 
have been appointed general agents in 
Bakersfield, Cal. and Phoenix, Ariz., re- 
spectively. 


Vulcan Life: Sam B. Nelson has been 
appointed as a representative of the home 
office ordinary agency. 


Washington Nati. (Evanston): Two gen- 
eral agents appointed: Jack J. Weinsiein, 
New London, Connecticut, with offices at 
20 Meridian St. and James T. Dwyer, 
Providence, R. I., at 737 Hope St. 


Weghorn, John C.: The life insurance 
department of this New York agency has 
been expanded and three new staff mem- 
bers added: Brett Elliott, appointed di- 
rector of research and analysis, Philmoré 
M. Schiff, brokerage supervisor, and Ads 
W. deZayas, administrative assistant. 


Western Life: James E. Fitzgerald was 
made superintendent of agencies in Jowa. 
He is temporarily headquartered in the 
St. Paul Fire and Marine (of which 
Western is an affiliate) Iowa field office 
at 2050 W,. Grand Ave., Des Moines. 
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from B introducing a family policy with $5,000 
with permanent insurance on the father, $1,250 
term on the mother if the same age as 
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called the Fam y curity policy, whic H 2 C . . * 
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t 116 Equitable of New York has announced 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 
; a new and experimental group long term 
of the @isability income insurance plan. It is 
designed to supplement existing group 
weekly indemnity and salary continuance 
plans, and will provide monthly indem- : ; " : : - ' 
nity payments to totally disabled employes © their mother's policy, or a wife may Prudential's Parent and Child policy may 
when benefits under short term plans have be insured by a rider attached to her now be issued in Massachusetts. 


A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars annually. 
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kerage § Life ($10,000 minimum), and 30 Payment ily plan. There is no limit on the amount 

Life ($25,000 minimum). of insurance for the head of the family, Sunset Life has a Family policy similar 
‘anders but like other plans it provides term on to most of the plans in operation téday. 
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Life Insurance Company of North Amer- company also has a lifetime guarantec 
ica has added five participating life plans renewable hospital policy, income disabil- Jos OFFERS for June college gradu- 
vo gel to its portfolio. They are: 20 Year En- ity and hospital insurance policies for ; : , : s 
insiein, M@ dowment, Endowment at 65, Retirement coverage and substandard risks, and has ates up till April were only one 
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E mem- f ™2imum payment plans. A special option Family Circle Protector (Family plan Pamjily Economi 7 * 
ted di- §'S available that permits dividends to be rider), Value Increase Provider (paid-up raped pane Seamean.: —— 
hilmore | “Sed to buy term additions for an amount at 95, minimum $25,000), and other plans. ployment prospects for the class of 
1d Ada §0t greater than the reserve. Use of a relative value schedule in the ’58 look pretty promising to school 
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id was @ MaRhattan Life has a Family Member jor medical plans, which will determine placement officials, who had reason 
| lows Rider, whereby children may be insured reasonable. fees for medical services ren- tO expect a considerable pickup in 
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obituaries 


Kendall: Harry R. Kendall, co-chairman 
of the Board and with his brother, George 
R. Kendall, the founder of the Washing- 
ton National Insurance Company, Evans- 
ton, died April 3, at the age of 81. On 
May 17th Mr. Kendall would have com- 
pleted sixty-five years in the insurance 
business. 

At the age of seventeen he started his 
insurance career as an agent for the 
Prudential Insurance Company in New 
Albany, Indiana. One year later, he was 
promoted to superintendent at Covington, 
Kentucky, and subsequently was named 
manager of Prudential’s Louisville Dis- 
trict, where he stayed for twenty-four 
years. 

In 1911, while still with Prudential, 
Harry and his brother George founded 
the Washington National Insurance Com- 
pany, then called the Washington Health 
and Accident Insurance Company, in 
Springfield, Illinois. In 1917 the company 
moved its home office from Springfield 
to the Chicago area. 

In 1923, Harry Kendall resigned as 
manager of Prudential’s Louisville district 
to devote full time to building Washing- 
ton National. He was elected chairman 
of the board in 1926 and held this posi- 
tion for twenty-seven years, when, be- 
cause of his health, he resigned as chair- 
man and was elected co-chairman. 

Mr. Kendall received an Honorary 
Doctor of Laws Degree from Harding 
College in Searcy, Arkansas, in 1950, and 
in 1951 was given the “Key to the City of 
Louisville” by Mayor Fransley. In 1955 
he was coroneted as a 33rd Degree Mason. 
Among his other Masonic affiliations are: 


Founder and Past Master of the Harry 
R. Kendall Lodge No. 750, Louisville, 
Kentucky; first High Priest of Highland 
Chapter No. 150 R.A.M.; member Louis- 


ville Demolay Commandery No. 12 
Knights Templar; member Kosair Temple 
A.A.O.N.MS.; honorary member board of 
directors Masonic Widows and Orphans 
Home; emeritus member finance committee 
Grand Lodge of Kentucky. 

Mr. Kendall was a member of the Kenil- 
worth, Illinois, Union Church. His other 
affiliations included: Trustee of Lincoln 
Institute of Kentucky; Aide-De-Camp 
(Colonel) on the staff of the Governor of 
Kentucky; sponsor of Kendall College, 
Evanston; member University Club, 
Evanston; Pendennis Club, Louisville; 
Executive Club, Chicago; Farmers Club, 
Chicago; life member Filson Club, Louis- 
ville; vice president and one of the 
— of the Louisville Automobile 
Club. 


Green: Harry J. Green, founder and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Home- 
steaders Life Company of Des Moines died 
April 25th at the age of 83. Mr. Green 
served as president of the Homesteaders 
Life for nearly thirty years until his re- 
tirement in 1939. Since that time he had 
served on the board of directors and held 
the title of past president. 

In 1906 Mr. Green, then owner of the 
Decorah Public Opinion, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Northeast Iowa, acted 
as one of the founders of Homesteaders 
Life Company. He later sold the news- 
paper to devote full time to the establish- 
ment and development of the company. 
Homesteaders remained as his sole busi- 
ness interest until the time of his death. 

Mr. Green was president of the Ameri- 
can Drug and Press Association, secretary 
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of the Decorah Commercial Club, Mayor 
of Decorah, chairman of the Republican 
County Committee and delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, Master 
of his Masonic Lodge, Chancellor Com- 
mander of the Knights of Pythias, and 
Exalted Ruler of the Elks. 

Nettelfield: J. B. Nettelfield, superinten- 
dent of reinsurance of The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, died suddenly 
April 23rd at the age of 54. Mr. Nettel- 
field entered the life insurance business 
in 1935 as an agent for Great-West in 
Toronto. He subsequently served as 
branch supervisor and branch manager 
in Toronto until 1940 when he joined 
the Canadian Army. 

At the conclusion of World War II, 
Mr. Nettelfield resigned from the Army 
with the rank of Major and became man- 
ager of Great-West Life’s Montreal Central 
Branch. A short time later, he moved to 
the home office as assistant superintendent 
of agencies, and was promoted to super- 
intendent of agencies in 1950. In 1957 he 
was named superintendent of reinsurance. 


Hoyland: John H. Hoyland, director of 
administration in the agency department 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, died April 24th fol- 
lowing a long illness. After completing 
the Society’s administrative training course 
at Detroit in 1921, Mr. Hoyland was 
named assistant cashier at Rock Hill, S. C. 
He was transferred in 1925 to the home 
office and appointed agency assistant in 
1930, associate superintendent of the 
agency department in 1949 and director 
of administration in 1958. 

Mr. Hoyland was active in civic and 
charitable activities both in Garden City, 
L.I. where he lived and at the Equitable. 
He was chairman of the Society’s Victory 
War Loan Drive and other campaigns 
conducted at the home office. 


Patterson: Bruce Patterson, general agent 
in Houston, Texas for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
April 29 at the age of 59. Mr. Patterson 
entered the life insurance business in 1926, 
joining the John Hancock in 1937 as gen- 
eral agent in Houston. His was one of the 
pioneer agencies of the company in the 
state of Texas. He was active in life in- 
surance activities in Houston, having 
served as president of both the Houston 
Life Underwriters Association and the 
Houston General Agents and Managers 
Association. In addition he took an active 
part in community activities in that city. 
During World War I, he served in the 
U. S. Army, and during the Second World 
War was a Lieutenant j/g with the U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve in the Houston area. 


Fogarty: Joseph W. Fogarty, general 
agent for Wayne, Monroe, Washtenaw, 
Oakland, Macomb and St. Clair counties, 
Michigan, for the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company died April 26 at the age 
of 57 following an illness of several 
months. Mr. Fogarty became associated 
with the Kansas City Life in 1940 as 
Detroit district manager for the E. E. 
Boucher agency of Lansing, Michigan and 
in 1947 was appointed to the position he 
held at the time of his death. He twice 
received the National Quality Award and 
received his company’s 1949 Agency Build- 
ing Award, one of the top honors be- 
stowed by Kansas City Life. Mr. Fogarty 
had qualified for many other company 
honors, being a member. of its President's 
Club six times. He was a member of 
National Life Underwriters’ Association, 
and had taken the Chartered Life Under- 
writer's course in Detroit. He was a mem- 


ber of the Lions Club and of his neighbor. 
hood improvement society. 

Alexander: Roy C. Alexander, genera 
agent in Boulder, Colorado for Occidental 
Life of California, died May 4. He was 
60. Mr. Alexander had been with Occ- 
dental since 1932 and during his associa 
tion with the company had qualified fo; 
most of the conventions. In 1956 he was 
awarded a 20 Year App-A-Week plaque. 
Frayle: Calvin L. Frayle, recently retired 
general agent at Bangor, Maine, for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Con. 
pany, died April 24th at the age of 50, 
A native of Canada and a U. S. Army 
veteran of World War II, Mr. Frayle was 
named to head the Bangor Agency when 
he joined the Massachusetts Mutual in 
1949. He previously had represented a 
life and casualty insurance firm in 
Portland, Maine. 

Early this year physical disability forced 
Mr. Frayle to relinquish his management 
responsibilities. David P. Buchanan, his 
former assistant, was appointed to succeed 
him on April Ist and Mr. Frayle agreed 
to remain as associate general agent at 
Bangor, devoting his time to personal 
production. Mr. Frayle was a member of 
the Eastern Maine Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Life Underwriter 
Training Council. 

Stoddard: Whitney W. Stoddard, former 
general agent at South Bend, Indiana, for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died April 18th after an ex- 
tended period of poor health. He was 65. 

A World War I veteran, Mr. Stoddard 

joined the company’s Indianapolis agency 
in 1927. He was appointed general agent 
at South Bend in 1938 which post he held 
until 1949 when he resigned to devote his 
full time to personal production. 
Berry: Thomas H. Berry, agency manager 
at Topeka, Kansas, for the North Amen- 
can Life Insurance Company of Chicago, 
died April 17th at the age of 51. After 
ten years of association with the Metropoli- 
tan Life, Mr. Berry joined the North 
American Life in 1946 and immediately 
became one of the company’s leading 
producers. 
McCasky: Ralph P. McCasky, C.L.U., an 
associate of the Earl C. Jordan Agency 
(Chicago), of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. died May 2 at the age 
of 57. Mr. McCasky joined the Jordan 
Agency in 1955 with thirty years of selling 
experience, mostly in the life insurance 
business. He received his Chartered Life 
Underwriter’s degree in 1931. { 
Mack: Laurence Alexander Mack, chait- 
man of the board of directors of The 
Underwriter Printing & Publishing Co. 
publishers of The Weekly Underwriter, 
and president of The Insurance Press, 
died May 13 at the age of 74. Mr. Mackk 
and his daughter, Miss Margery Mack, 
were injured in an automobile accident 
in Miami on April 13. Mr. Mack reccived 
multiple injuries from which he failed to 
recover. His daughter is now making 
satisfactory recovery. 

Mr. Mack joined the staff of The 
Weekly Underwriter in 1904 as its busi 
ness manager and as secretary of The 
Underwriter Printing and Publishing Co.. 
and was elected president in 1913. He 
retired, and was elected chairman o! the 
Board of Directors in 1955. 

He was a member of the Society o 
Mayflower Descendents, Society of Co 
lonial Wars (New York and Florida), the 
Society of The Cincinnati (Connecticut), 
Sons of the Revolution (New York and 
Florida), Colonial Order of the Acorm, 
Insurance Society of New York and the 
Drug and Chemical Club of New York. 
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.»+ Opportunity knocks but once! ... 


. . And the top men on every sales 
force who continually come through 
are men who know that making the most 
of their opportunities depends on 
the amount of information they have 
on their clients, their own product, 
and their sales competition! 


In the constant change 

characteristic of the 

insurance field, it is 

impossible for one individual 

to even attempt to keep 

abreast of all the changes which affect 
even his own business. 


That is why the men whose wide 
knowledge of their field enables 
them to make the most of 
every sales opportunity are men who 
depend on one nationally recognized 
source of information, BEST’S LIFE 
REPORTS, a unique time-saving 
reference guide to legal reserve 
companies operating in the United States. 
giving financial resources and responsibil- 
ity, respected summary opinions and 
chair- recommendations by a staff of insurance 
x experts. Priced at just twenty-five dollars 
including a year’s subscription to the 
Life Edition of Best’s Insurance News. 








LIFE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
LANTA e BOSTON @ CHATTANOOGA e CHICAGO e CINCINNATI @® DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES e RICHMOND 
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ASSOCIATIONS FILE 
BRIEFS 


AN AMICUS CURIAE BRIEF has been 
filed with the United States Su- 
preme Court jointly by the Life In- 
surance Association of America, the 
American Life Convention and the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America challenging the Federal 
Trade Commission’s broad claim of 
jurisdiction over accident and health 
insurance advertising. The two 
cases before the Supreme Court— 
Federal Trade Commission v. Na- 
tional Casualty Company and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission v. The 
American Hospital and Life Insur- 
ance Company—raise the question 
as to whether the FTC may regulate 
the advertising of insurance in states 
where that advertising is regulated 
by state law. The amicus brief filed 
by the associations asks the Supreme 
Court to decide in favor of the com- 
panies and uphold two previous de- 
cisions by the Courts of Appeals of 
the Fifth and Sixth Circuits that the 
FTC has no jurisdiction over acci- 
dent and health advertising where 
that advertising is already regulated 
by state law. The associations’ brief 
states that a system of dual regula- 
tion, as asked by the Government, 
would lead inevitably to conflicts, 
would be burdensome and confusing 
and would be directly contrary to the 
will of Congress. 


TREASURY STATEMENT 
ON TAX 


On Aprit 11, the Treasury sent a 
letter to Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Representative 
Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
in which it made proposals regard- 
ing the taxation of the income of life 
insurance companies. After a review 
of the history of this taxation, it de- 
scribed two possible solutions to the 
problem of taxing the companies. 
“We suggest that the starting point 
for measuring the net earnings 
should be the figure for ‘net gain 
from operations after dividends to 
policyholders’ which appears in each 
company’s annual statement to the 
State Insurance Departments and 
which summarizes the operating re- 
sults for the year.” A number of 
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technical refinements and modifi- 
cations in this plan, which is designed 
for long-range taxation, were sug- 
gested by the Treasury. 

The Treasury also suggested as an 
alternative, modification of the pres- 
ent law to increase the portion of in- 
vestment income subject to tax “to 
accord more closely with the prevail- 
ing margin of investment income 
above required interest for policy- 
holders, which margin is now about 
30% for the industry as a whole... . 
A second modification of the present 
formula which the committee might 
consider is one which would assure 
a more reasonable tax on those com- 
panies with relatively small amounts 
of investment income and substantial 
earnings from insurance or under- 
writing sources, now entirely exempt 
from taxation.” 

In view of the complex nature of 
the problem and the amount of study 
which the Senate and House will be 
required to give, it is considered un- 
likely that any legislation can be 
completed and passed at this session. 


COMPULSORY HEALTH 
COVERAGE 


A WARNING OF mounting pressure 
for some form of compulsory health 
insurance was given by Ardell Ev- 
erett, second vice-president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company at 
the spring meeting of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. He noted that legislation 
seriously affecting voluntary cover- 
age had been introduced in twenty 
states this year. Health insurance 
will continue to be used as a po- 
litical football, he predicted. 


BILLIONAIRES 


THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM still 
leads American companies by size of 
assets, with the Metropolitan Life 
second. The Prudential is third. On 
December 31, 1957, the assets of the 
Bell Telephone System were $17,- 
677,876,000, Metropolitan, $15,536,- 
144,000, and Prudential, $13,919,- 
133,000. The Bank of America had 
$10,639,150,000 and Equitable Life 
of New York, $8,875,727 ,000. These 
figures were published by the New 
York World Telegram and Sun. 








FIGHT CONTINUES 


UNDAUNTED BY a new Inter 
Revenue Service ruling, the \; 
tional Association of Life Unde 
writers is moving to a different fie 
of battle in its fight to get better ig 
come tax treatment for debit life j 
surance agents. The ruling in que 
tion formally confirms the lon 
standing unofficial position of t 
IRS that debit agents are not “ou 
side salesmen” within the meani 
of Section 62(2)(D) of the Inter 
Revenue Code. “NALU will no 
redouble its efforts to get legislatio 
defining debit agents as ‘outsil 
salesmen’ just as those selling ori 
nary insurance are defined,’’ sai 
John Z. Schneider (Connecti 
General, Baltimore), Chairman ¢ 
the NALU Committee on Feder 
Law and Legislation. 

In view of the position of the IR 
that debit agents are not to be co 
sidered as ‘“‘outside salesmen,” sué 
agents, unlike ordinary agents, 
not eligible to deduct their busine 
expenses from gross income in cof 
puting their adjusted gross incon 
for Federal income tax purpose 
This means that the business ex 
penses of a debit agent can be take 
into account only in computing li 
net income, and then only if th 
agent itemizes these deduction 
along with his non-business dedu 
tions, instead of taking the standa 
deduction. On the other hand, tl 
ordinary agent can deduct his bust 
ness expenses in full from gross in 
come without forfeiting his right t 
use the standard deduction. 
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COURT DECISION UPHELD 


Tue UNItep States Circuit Couf 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit r¢ 
cently upheld a decision of the Dis 


trict Court throwing an action Gnade p 
the Securities Exchange Commig}ais of 
sion out of court. The S.E.C.’s a@&309 0 
tion was against Insurance Sect" ffompay 
ties, Inc., the manager of the $250 a 4 
000,000 Insurance Securities Tru 
Fund. According to Leland } i y 
Kaiser, president of Insurance S¢ + 
curities, Inc., the basic issue in t - 
case was whether a stockholder @& 9 F 
an investment management fir ia 
could sell his personally owney 26% j 
stock to another individual at a prid a ij F 
agreeable to both parties. 
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uctiomf{HE RATE OF INTEREST earned in 
deduq#957 on the global investments of 
andamanadian life insurance companies 
nd, thas 4.51%, according to The Ca- 
is bus#hadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
OSs imfociation. This compared with 
‘ight 4.31% the year before and was the 
enth consecutive year of rise in the 
arning rate. These figures are 
based on investment earnings less 
HELDge!! investment expenses. Investment 
armings are assumed in premium 
alculations and help reduce the cost 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
EARNINGS 


t Cout 


a Mf insurance to policyholders. The 
€ “interest received on investments 
( . ° ‘ 
ton .ppade by Canadian companies on be- 
ommis 


am FpAlf of their policyholders totalled 
C's 248300,000,000 in 1957—27% of the 
Seculfompanies’ total income: 


> $250 . 

. Tru At the beginning of the century, 
nd Ma companies’ rate of interest 
_- sq@pcted was about 4.5%. In line 
. ia with the general level of interest 


aieba ates, the figure rose to more than 
t frp’ in the 1920’s and then fell 
tadually to its all-time low of about 
2% in 1947 and 1948. Since 1947, 
he life insurance companies have 
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“| ATTRACTIVE 
es JUVENILE CONTRACTS 


With his complete line of juvenile contracts, the LNL man can 
sell the Junior Estate Builder, educational endowments, ordi- 
nary or limited pay life, endowment at 65, short-term endow- 
ments, and single-premium life or endowment plans. These 
policies are issued from date of birth. The popular payor benefit 


is available even to substandard risks. 


This complete line of liberal juvenile contracts provides an- 


other reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its 


field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WayYNeE 1, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its (Character 








increased their holdings of securi- 
ties of business and industry from 
22% of total assets to 35% and 
their mortgage loans and income- 
producing real estate have risen 
from 11% to 36% of assets. At the 
same time, their holdings of Govern- 
ment of Canada securities have 
dropped from 31% of assets to 4%. 
Such shifts account for the greater 
part of the gain in the investment 
earning rate. The interest-earning 
assets of the Canadian companies 
totalled $7 billion at the end of 1957. 
Over one-third of these assets were 
held on behalf of and for the pro- 
tection of policyholders outside of 
Canada. 


OPPOSE TRADING STAMP 
INSURANCE 


THe Nationat Association of 
Life Underwriters has gone on 
record against a tie-in of trading 
stamps with life insurance. The as- 
sociation has adopted a new posi- 
tion on the bank loan plan of life 
insurance sales as well. The Field 


Practices Committee of NALU de- 
nounced the trading stamp tie-in, 
and the report was adopted by the 
NALU board of trustees. Respect- 
ing the bank loan plan, the board 
approved a statement which said 
that NALU is distressed by con 
tinued reported abuses in connection 
with the plan and is opposed to these 
abuses. A further report is slated 
for the Dallas convention in Sep- 
tember. 


POST OFFICE BUILDINGS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES are 
doing a sizable construction financ- 
ing job for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Actual construction is under- 
way on some buildings, and at least 
a dozen life companies are active 
bidders for a long list of additional 
projects. Some ninety-two projects 
are already either under bid or au- 
thorized for future posting by the 
government. Life company bids 
have been accepted covering sixteen 
new Post Office buildings. Eventu- 
ally, a $2,000,000,000 building pro- 
gram is anticipated. 
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“LEVEL”? DEATH BENEFIT FOR SPLIT-DOLLAR AND LOAN PLANS 


For your clients who want — and need — a constant amount of 
coverage regardless of premium loans, we are pleased to announce our 


ALL Al 
hicage 


MAXIMUM EQUITY PROTECTOR hn 


WITH LEVEL DEATH BENEFIT 
AMERI 


®@ $25,000 minimum, whole life plan @ Death benefit equals face amount plus cash ine 


value to age 65* @ Reduced premium after age 65* ® 3-year “rate down” 
for females} @ First year dividend (contingent) ® Issued ages 16-70 Officer | 
(males and females) Standard and substandard R. Ki 


amed s 
*Or 10th anniversary, if later. Subsequent death {State laws prohibit rate-down for females in Md., rice-pre: 


benefit is face amount. Mo., Ore., Texas and Dist. of Col. pnd Jar 


amed : 


r—— ILLUSTRATION — $100,000 M.E.P. | ata 


: bssistant 

AGE 50 (Male) hssistant 

Premium to age 65: $4,736 . Thereafter: $4,179 
First year dividend — $492* 

YEAR NET PREMIUM* CASH VALUE DEATH BENEFIT cit 

1 $4,736 $ 3,200 $103,200 ™ 

5 4,030 15,400 115,400 ew Pr 

10 3,690 29,000 129,000 


Lloyc 
urer ¢ 


AGE 40 (Male) Vashin 


‘armer 
Premium to age 65: $3,405 Thereafter: $2,860 as bee’ 


First year dividend — $218* These | 

YEAR NET PREMIUM* CASH VALUE DEATH BENEFIT le 
1 $3,405 $ 2,500 $102,500 

5 2,975 12,600 112,600 

10 2,642 25,000 125,000 


*Dividends are not guaranteed — 1957 schedule quoted. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL “vse 


PROMPT SERVICE ON YOUR NEXT BROKERAGE OR SURPLUS CASE “A@\\ i B Aca 
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ALL AMERICAN Life & Casualty Company 


hicago, Illinois 






ew Vice-President 





Walter E. Goodman has been elected vice-president of 
he company. 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE Assurance 


ompany of Florida, Miami, Florida 


Officer Promotions 


R. Kirk Landon, director and vice-president, has been 

amed senior vice-president for credit life. Leo Sexton, 

., rice-president, is now senior vice-president for agencies, 

ind James B. Siske, director of agencies, has been 

amed agency vice-president. Victor S. Courtney is 

‘ice-president and chief underwriter. George R. Van 

Vyck and Joseph M. McCarthy has been elected 

pssistant vice-presidents, and Mrs. Evelyn A. Turbert, 
sssistant secretary. 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE Insurance Society 
bf New York, New York, N. Y. 


ew President 


Lloyd M. Bauman, executive vice-president and trea- 
burer of United Services Life Insurance Company, 
Vashington, D. C., and executive vice-president of the 
‘armers Life Insurance Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
as been elected president of the Bankers Security Life. 
These three companies comprise the Associated Life 
ompanies group, which is wholly owned by Financial 
xeneral Corporation. 


BANKERS UNION LIFE Insurance Company 


Venver, Colorado 






Viticers Promoted 
ash Dividend to Stockholders 


C. M. Falline has been promoted to vice-president ; 
. S. Mudge and Richard H. Wright to assistant 
Nepccretaries, 

*® A cash dividend of $46,000 has been declared payable 
0 stockholders. 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Stock Dividend 


The company paid a 12%% stock dividend on May 
15 to stockholders of record March 12. 





COLONIAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Corpus Christi, Texas 
SOUTHWESTERN BANKERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Consolidation 


The proposed consolidation of Colonial American 
Life Insurance Company, Corpus Christi, Texas and 
Southwestern Bankers Life Insurance Company, Corpus 
Christi, Texas under the former company’s charter and 
title became effective March 31, 1958 upon final ap- 
proval by the Texas Insurance Department. Combined 
assets of the two companies as of December 31, 1957 
amounted to $1,019,078 and combined capital and sur- 
plus funds were $703,265. Insurance in force at year 


end aggregated $12,628,292. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company 
of America, East Orange, N. J. 


New Treasurer 


Roy F. Duke, Jr. has been elected treasurer of this 
company. 


COLUMBIAN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Officers Promoted 


Joseph P. Conte is now vice-president and secretary 
of this company. Henry A. Vollmer is second vice- 
president in charge of agency; Clarence E. Phillips, 
second vice-president in charge of claims; Arthur J. 
Kern, second vice-president in charge of underwriting ; 
George M. Fisher, treasurer and comptroller; Clair D. 
Rublee, director of public relations ; and Harry T. Gor- 
man, manager of investments. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE Association 


Toronto, Canada 


Contemplates Mutualization 


A special general meeting has been called on June 2, 
1958 for the purpose of considering a by-law providing 
for mutualization of the Association through purchase 
of its own capital stock. 






CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
New Vice-President 


Willard N. Boyden has been elected vice-president 
and secretary. Christian L. Strom and Loren G, Logan 
have been appointed associate actuaries; John J. Feeley 
and Harold J. Witthoft, assistant secretaries. 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Increases Authorized Capital 
Decreases Par Value 


This company’s authorized capital has been in- 
creased from $330,000 to $1,000,000 comprising 200,000 
shares par value $5.00. Outstanding capital has been 
reduced to $300,000 by the reduction in par value from 
$5.50. At a special meeting May 19, a 100% stock divi- 
dend was declared, thereby increasing the outstanding 
capital to $600,000,000. 


FIRST COLONY LIFE Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
New Vice-President 


Meade McMillen has been elected vice-president and 
director of agencies of this company. 


BUSINESS 
IS 


GOOD 


ere NATIONAL LIFE 
sa) AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


ESTATE LIFE Insurance Company of America 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
SOUTHERN COASTAL RESERVE LIFE 


Insurance Company, Macon, Georgia 


Merged 


Merger of Southern Coastal Reserve Life Insurang 
Company, Macon, Georgia into The Estate Life Insy 
ance Company of America, Orangeburg, South Car 
lina, has been announced. The assets of the combing 
companies exceed $1,000,000 and capital and surphg®S?S | 
funds total $827,000. 


i 


GREAT NORTHWEST LIFE Insurance 
Company, Spokane, Washington 


New Vice-President 


Douglas E. Higginbotham, formerly with Standar 
Life of. Indiana, has been elected vice-president a 
director of agencies of this company. 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Heads Life Interests 


G. Albert Lawton has been elected vice-president anf 
secretary of this company and will be in charge of it 
life interests. He was most recently president of t 
Bankers Security Life, N. Y. 


HOME LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Officers Promoted 


J. Finlay Allen has been elected senior vice-presidet 
of this company and nominated to the board of directorg#ew Vic 
George Gamache is now secretary, and Donald } 
Morganson, assistant counsel and assistant secretary. 


INDEPENDENCE LIFE Insurance Company 


of America, Los Angeles, California 


New Vice-President 





FFERSON STANDARD LIFE Insurance 


ompany, Greensboro, North Carolina 


eguiar Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend to stockholders of 
is company were paid May 13 to stockholders of 
ord May 5. 


ANSAS CITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Ponsas City, Missouri 
ew Executive Position 


J. A. Budinger, formerly vice-president and actuary 
this company, has been elected executive vice-presi- 
pnt, a newly created post. Ray B. Lucas has been 
ected to the new post of counsel. D. W. Gilmore is 
ce-president and counsel; Joseph R. Stewart, general 
bunsel; and James T. Langston, associate counsel. 


OYAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


ompany 


AN COASTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
obile, Alabama 


erger 


Merger of these two companies, subject to the ap- 
oval and ratification of the stockholders, has been 
nounced. The merged firms will continue operations 
s Loyal American Life Insurance Company. Officers 
.@ the company are: President, E. E. Delaney; vice- 
esidents, E. R. Luna, E. F. Rentz and W. M. Donald- 
nm; secretary, M. S. Metcalfe, Jr.; treasurer, E. D. 
‘ilson. 
Reinsurance Investment Corporation of Birmingham, 
il own approximately 50% of the merged company 
d has agreed to purchase additional stock in the 


ount of $675,000. 


ew Vice-President 


Harlow E. Willis has been elected vice-president- 
kencies for this company. 


HE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
ompany, Columbus, Ohio 


core Retires 
Russell S. Moore, manager of agencies for the com- 
pny, has retired after 35 years’ service in both field 


d home office capacities. 
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MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Offer to Exchange Shares 


The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
offered to exchange shares of a new common stock for 
shares of the capital stock of this company at the rate 
of one and one-quarter shares of Springfield for one 
share of Monarch. The terms of the exchange offer 
requires holders of Monarch stock to tender their shares 
not later than 3:30 p.m. on May 29, 1958. A proposed 
change in the capital structure of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine would involve stock dividends of 70,000 
shares of preferred stock and 300,000 shares of common 
stock on the 700,000 shares of capital stock now out- 
standing. In addition, the par value of the common 
stock will be reduced from $10 to $2 per share. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of this company will meet July 17 to 
vote upon an increase in capital from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 by payment of a 331%4% stock dividend. If 
approved, it is the present intention of the board of 
directors to change the quarterly cash dividend from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MONUMENTAL LIFE—Continued 


$0.35 to $0.30 beginning with the October dividend. 
In effect, these changes would increase the cash income 
of the stockholders by 144%. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


First Board Chairman 
New President 


Edmund Fitzgerald, president, has been elected to 
the newly created post of chairman of the board, and 
Donald C. Slichter has been elected to succeed him as 
president and chief executive officer. Peter B. Langmuir 
was elected to succeed to the vice-presidency in charge 
of the securities department. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Litigation Dismissed 







According to the company, Nationwide Corporation 
and the board of directors has reached a complete and 
satisfactory understanding and all pending litigation has 
been dismissed. There will be no proxy contest. 


en Ouy 4 Y 


Plan your Meeting where there is C. A. (controlled 
attractions). Your delegates will attend and enthuse over a 
sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis, Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths. 























All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
to detract from that all-important Meeting. 


Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly. 


Completely air-conditioned 
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and Paul D. Grady, all nominees of Nationwide, ha 
been elected to the company’s board. 


Murray D. Lincoln, president ; James W. Galbreafif 










This ct 
, ayment 
PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance s subjec 


Company, San Francisco, California anada. 


Senior Vice-President 






H. Smith Hagan, president of Midland National Li 
Insurance Company, has been elected senior vice-presfi} 
dent of this company, effective May 31st and will be: 
charge of the company’s ordinary life operations j 
Salt Lake City. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 





Stock Dividend 






A 334%4% stock dividend was paid to holders of recor 
April 15, thus raising capital to $1,000,000, par valu 
$10. Directors also declared a cash dividend of $0.8 
payable on the 100,000 shares. 








SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





in chai 


Purchases Industrial Business 


from Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Tulsi 
Cost of the acquisition was $100,000 and included t 
accident and hospitalization policies as well as furnitu 
and fixtures of a Tulsa district office, and personnel. 


SOUTHERN UNITED LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 
AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
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Reinsurance 


All Alabama weekly industrial and ordinary busines charg 
produced by industrial agents of American Life Insur W.S 
ance Company, Birmingham, Alabama, amounting ' for d 
about $21,000,000 of insurance, has been reinsured wit A! 






Coincident with this transaction, American Life retire 
from the industrial field in Alabama. 






Best’s Life New 


ions i 


yusines 


ynt gor 


300) ,000 


SUN LIFE Assurance Company of Canada 
ontreal, Canada 


utualization 


This company has offered $325 per share for its stock. 
ayment will be in Canadian funds, and the purchase 
s subject to the approval of the Treasury Board of 
‘anada. Certain other terms and conditions were set. 


UPREME LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 


hicago, Illinois 
ew Vice-Presidents 


Six new vice-presidents have been appointed by this 
company. James H. Jones, now vice-president and 
reasurer ; Dr. Edward W. Beasley, vice-president and 
nedical director ; Lloyd G. Wheeler, vice-president and 
secretary ; Harry H. C. Gibson, vice-president and gen- 
ral counsel; John F. Morning, vice-president and 
gency director ; Warren H. Bacon, vice-president. 


EST COAST LIFE Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
New Manager of Agencies 


Robert E. Cecil, C.L.U., superintendent of agencies 
in charge of training, has been appointed manager of 
agencies of this company and will assume the duties of 
William L. Hardy, who has been granted a disability 
leave of absence. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Officers Promoted 
Reinsures Texas Prudential 


George R. Keiser has been elected vice-president in 
charge of home office operations, and Otto G. Dollries 
is auditor. Alfred P. Shepherd, second vice-president 
in charge of stock and bond investments; George E. 
Biesack, second vice-president in charge of the ordinary 
department; J. J. Diersing, second vice-president in 
charge of the weekly premium department; Kenneth 
W. Smith, assistant comptroller and will be responsible 
for data processing. 

All business of Texas Prudential Insurance Company, 
Galveston, Texas was reinsured by The Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company effective March 31. 
All of the stock of the Texas concern was acquired by 
Western and Southern late in 1957. 


For June, 1958 


LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE? 


® Your Own General Agency 

® Top Commissions on Personal Production 
@ Vested Renewals 

@ Competitive Policies 

@ Powerful Sales Brochures 

® Tops in Support from Home Office 

® Growth with a Growing Company 


Write in strict confidence to: 
Joseph Dickman, Agency Vice re 
*“THE PROVIDENT STATES” f 
Minnesota, North Dakota, ——— 
South Dakota, California, =m 
Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, New 
Mexico. 

LIFE 


PROVIDENT LIFE sccissr' ven 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 





new directors 


Bankers Union (Colo.}: W. S. Mudge and Richard H. 
Wright, assistant secretaries, and Herbert M. Lee. 


Berkshire Life (Mass.}: John B. Bridgwood, executive vice- 
president of Chase Manhattan Bank and chairman of 
the trust investment committee. 


Carolina Home Life (No. Carolina): Joe Davies Tydings of 
the law firm of Tydings and Rosenberg, Baltimore. 


Home Life (New York): J. Finlay Allen, senior vice-presi- 
dent. 


Insurance Company of Oregon: Duane Autzen, president, 
Portland Manufacturing Company. 


North American Life (Canada): The Hon. R. L. Kellock, 
Q.C., a member of the law firm of Blake, Cassels and 
Graydon, Toronto, and director of Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation. 


Provident Mutual (Pa.}: John S. Carter, president of the 
First Camden National Bank and Trust Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., and Paul J. Cupp, president of the American 
Stores Company. Isaac H. Clothier, Jr., a member of 
the board since 1930, has retired. 


Western and Southern (Ohio): Dr. Edison L. Bowers, chair- 
man of the Department of Economics of Ohio State 
University. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIAL 


Company CONGO: « . cinabo.de cbduidccssecntaodejanesbss oobedbcsasg Feb. 13 
Editors’ Coraae'( (Monthly) June 11 
Every Reason To Sell 
Golden , Weddings 
“Large” Companies 
Let’s Talk to One Another 
Life Insurance Stocks 
1958 Dividend and Related Actions 
Premature 
Review and Forecast 
Trading Stamp Plan 
Unnecessary Misfit 


Who Did It? 
Why People Buy 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Advertising—John P. Han 


na 
Classification of Risks—Andrew C. Webster 


Rotent Control—Edward R. Arnold 
hanging Conditions—Guy Fergason .... 

Geownee Seating—Alma C. Kelly, Ph.D. 

Electronic Whiz 

Flexible Interiors . 

Good Business Letters—Kenneth Baker Hornin 

Human Side of Automation, The—Thomas E. 

Interviews For Executives—Edward F. O’Toole 

Mechanization of Agents’ Commissions—Martin H. Tinsley .. 

Modern Aids to ce Efficiency (Monthly) 

Motivation and Employees—Guy Fergason 

Motivation and Management—Gu == saga 

No Longer Out of See drank ogers 

Not Magic—Simply Engineering—J/. W. Rockefeller, Jr. pr. 61 

Objective Accounting—Martin H. Tinsley ...........+.-.55- May vi 
ffice Equipment Directory (Monthly) ...........ccsceeeeees May % 

Periodic Evaluation—Shirley LaRue Robinson 

Responsibilities of Management 

Statistical Quality Control—J/. Heissler 

Suggestions Are ere You Find ‘Them—Guy Fergason 

Teaching and Training—Guy Fergason 

Temporary Hel 

Use of Time, The—Guy Fergason 

Weekly Premium Applications—Noel D. Barron 


as ee ee E. Dineen & Charles M. Boehrer 
‘a 


Part II 
Dental Care Under Existing Plans—William H. Stuek 
C. Turnbull, M.D. 
bene John T. Callihan . 
Churchill (Monthly) 
Folimann, Jr. ... 


Factors in Longevity—George 
Individual Policy Pension 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. 
Migratory orker, The—J. F. 
a Shift, The—Ralph P. Schaberg 

Ps Cause For Alarm—Dudley Dowell .... 

perating Committees—Everett R. Walker 

Ontiock ‘or 1958—Holgar J. Johnson 
Persistency Reports—M. L. Hartwi 


Personnel or Associates?—Late Powell B. McHaney 
a of Policies—G. Frank Purvis, Jr. 
t 


I 
Replacement of Policies—H. Harold Leavey 
Research Needs—J. F. Follmann, Jr 
Split Dollar Plan, The—Byrne A. Bowman 
Testing Area Potential—George W. 
This Business of Ours—Walter O. Menge 
Today’s Leadership Needs—J. Edwin Larson 
Underwriting—J. M. Wickman 


Variable Annuities—Carrol M. Shanks ........ 


Fre Ecker 
Whadda Ya Know ?—Hess T. Sears 


What’s New in Medical Insurance—Clifton L. Reeder, M.D. .. 
Why Does an Agent Love to Sell?—EZrnest FE. Cragg, CLU 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Pergneen (Monthly) 


Bank Check Plan—R. Lee Smith 


$a6sdeeecesecee Jan. 


Warnecke 


L 
C.L.U. 
vont 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


All-Lines Selling—Donald F. Tatum, CLU 

eS Management Education Program—Dr. Thomas J. Luck.. 
uestions & Answers—A merican College 

ener of Life Insurance and Ananiies cael 


Credit Lite Insurance—Charles A. Peterson 
Estate Planning and ye id Oppenheim 


I Challenge You—G@ 


Merging Li 


uy D. Dou 

reg = Pte Rag sary Scharf, Ph.D. 
Schools, The—Beverly Shyev 

Little a Add Up—Lambert N. 


Huppeler, CLU 


J 
and Property Sales—Bernard John Daenzer .. 
Our Most Important People—Raymond C. 
Sidelights on Sales—William Nelson, Mrs. Frances Price, 

Se Me EE, Ao nwibdcbi ss dnicWss-5 54s 60% ces 34s bes scorn May 45 


Swanson 


To Improve Persistency—R. R. Corbell ..............sece00e May 18 


Association Notes 


Conveniaes Ahead 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CET SOV NOINIRS bain oc ccc ctecccnccscetoscceseccsce ce 


Home Office and Field Appointments 


Insurance Stock Quotations 


Life Sales 

New Directors 
New Publications 
Obituaries 

Policy Changes 


Reports on Companies 


Sales by States 


COMPANY REPORTS (From January 


—— Security Life Ins. Co., — 
(Ordinary Purchased) Mar 

All omg pg Life and Cas. Co., Chica o 
(New Vice President) 

Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie 
(New President) 

American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 
(New Location) Ma ~& 101 
(Officer Promotions) 


American Hospital & Life, San Antonio 
(Reinsures Guarantee Reserve) ‘o 
American Investment Life, Nashville 
(New Company Jan. 
American Life Insurance Co., Birmin bam 
( Reinsurance) 
American Natl. Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Stockholders Dividend) May 
American Travelers Life, Indianapolis 
(New President) Feb. 87 


Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
Mh nig 7 Promotions) 

Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 
(Buys Manhattan Casualty) -Jan. 75 
(New Vice ay ey ) “"Mar. 

Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Lincoln 
(New President) May 101 

Bankers bey ae! Life Ins. Co., itonteiatr 
(Cash Dividend TN. 

Bankers ts Life Ins. Soc. of N. ¥.< x, 
(New President) 

Bankers Union Life Insurance Co., os” 

cers Promoted) 


104 


(Cash Dividend) une 99 
Beneficial Life Ins. Co., Salt Lake Gity 
(New President) Apr. 103 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angee 
(New Vice-President) 
Benefit Assn. of Railway Employees, fnicage 
(New Vice Presidents 103 
—— Life Ins. Co., 
(New Company) y 101 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., icansas "city 
(Official Changes) 


California Life, me 
(Divitons Decl red) 
itol Life Ins. a. Denver 
xecutive Promotions) 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(New Vice President) Mar. 107 
Citizens Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indiana olis 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend Jun 
Citizens Standard: 
(New President) May 101 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Te 
(New President) . 103 
(Consolidation) an 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, E. pres 
—— go ye 
Con orado Credit Li - Boulder 


nereases Cap 
Dividend to Btockholders) 
Promotion) 





Columbian Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(New President) 
(Officers Promoted) 
Commonwealth Life Ins. Co., Louisville 
Stock Dividend) Jan. 7) 
Confederation Life Assn., =aaeeee, Canada 
(Provides for Mutualization) ....May 101 
(Contemplates Mutualization) .June 9 
Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., Bloomfield 
(Executive Promotions) 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 
Executive Promotions) Jan 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
(Joins System) Apr. 103 


pr. 
Continental American Life, Wilsingten. Del. 
(Named Medical Director) . Jan, 7 
Continental Assurance Co., Chi 
(New Vice President) 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Consolidated with N. A. Union) . 
Cosmo: 


lites lat Insurance Co., Memphis 
April 108 
Reece ay 102 
Crown Life Ins. Co. 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) May 102 
Eastern Life Ins. Co. of N 
(Increases Authorized Capital) 
(Decreases Par Value) 
Equitable Life, New York 
(New Group Department) 
(New Board Chairman) 
(New V. P. and Actuary) 


Jane 10 
June 10 


Best’s Life News 


(Reporte 


mers Li 
ul tij : 
delity 

(Exe vath 

delity Li 

(New Ch 

(Joins EK 

first Color 

(New Vi 
oklin lL 


eneral Al 
(Named 

overnmer! 
(Divider 
(Official 


.Feb. 812 





May 45 
May 18 


May 101 
June 9 


May 102 
Jan, 7 


fune 100 


.Fe ~ 87 
mp his 
prii 108 
May 102 


la 
May 102 


Tune 100 
lune 100 


.Jan. 7 


Apr. 104 
aor. 104 


e News 


Hstate Life Ins. Co. of America, Dregesins Te 
peer ed) 

‘e Insurance vee 
lite ortea in Difficu 


ers Life, Des Moines 
uitiple Line Facilities) Jan. 7% 
ity Bankers Life iY Corp., Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 1 
fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
(Ne ow Seeman of Se Board) ... . 87 
(Joins Kem ae S oup) Feb. 
rst Colony Life Ine. 0., meme © 

(New Vice President) 

Life, Springfield 

(Ag gency, De-Centralization) Feb. 
(Cash she to Stockholders) ine 107 
(Promotio: 107 
(Capital wi 1 Not be Offered) . me 104 


Feneral American aAse, St. Louis 
(Named Presiden 
overnment ismployees Life, Washin 
(Dividend Declared) 
May "102 


Aiaiitio™ 


(Official Blections) 
reat Northwest Life Ins. Co., Spokane 
(New Vice President) oy 100 
reat West Life Assur. Co., Winni 
(Executive Promotions) .. 107 
uarantee rve Life, Fort Collins 
(Reinsured by American H. & L.) .Fe! 
uaranty Union Life Ins. Co., Beverl 
(Rereee Approved) 

Departmental Approval) 

fe Insurance Co., Jacksonville 

al Chan: 


b. 88 
Hills 
n. 


(Authoriged Capital Increased) . 


H.B.A. Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 
(New Title) 
‘ome Ins. Co. of New York, 
(Heads Life Interest) 
Home e, New York 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Spencer gns 
(Officers Promoted) 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Dividends to Stockholders) pr. 1 
Homesteaders Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) 
fos ital Benefit Assurance, Phoenix 
a Director of Agencies) 
hanges Name) 


Apr. 104 


Independence Life taal Co. of an ~ L. A. 
(New Vice Presiden ne 100 
5 peeeente Life Ins. & Seautty Co., 


(Starts 2 perations) 


t- Mut. Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Reinsured) 
Jefferson Nat. Life Ins. .. Indi lanapolis 
(Dividends to Stockholders) Mar. 107 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Regular Dividend) June 101 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
_ (Executive Changes) 
nsas City Life Ins. Co., ae City 
(Declares Quarterly Dividend) -Mar. 107 
(New Executive Position) oe 101 


Liberty Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Muskegon 
cers Elected) May 02 
Uuife and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., 
jExecutive Promotions) pr. 
e Insurance Co. of eeaeer: Atlanta 
igstock § lit) 1 
Life Ins. Co. of V: 
(Stock Dividend) 
Life Ins. Securities Corp., Portland 
(New Holding Company 
(New President) 
fe Assur. Co. a Pennsylvania, ane 
(First Meetin 
heoln Income Life, Louisville 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 
heoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
fyetrection Notice 
(Increased Cash Dividend) Apr. 106 
ondon Life Insurance Co., London, Canada 
(Executive Promotions) 4 
(Executive Appointments) Apr. 106 
Loyal American Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
erger) June 101 


he Maccabees, Detroit 
(New Preside nt) 
(New Soesiden 
Maine Fidelit Li e, Portland 
(New President) 
(New Directors) 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 1 
Hammoth Life and Accident, Louisville 
hyo eeinsures Jackson Mutual) -May 102 
New f Life Insurance Co., Baitimore 
ew President) Apr. 106 
lassachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
PiNew Group Secretary) y 103 
tson Assurance Co., San TE tm 
{Merges ie National) 
(Changes Name) 


For June, 1958 


Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Bxecutive Promoti motions 
ontinued) 


Scale Apr 
Michigan Life Insurance Co., Royal Oa 

(New Vice President) June 101 
nt Mutual Life Ins. Co., Columbus 


( re Retires) 
Midland ° National Life, Watertown 
(Control Acquired) 
Monarch Life eons Co., Springfield 
(New Vice Presiden 
(Proposed Affiliation) 
(Offer to Exchange Shares) 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baitimore 
(Stock Dividend) June 101 
Mt. Vernon Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. Mt. Vernon 
(Merger) -Mar. 109 
Municipal Ins. Co. of Amer., Chicago 
(New Issue of Stock) Apr. 107 
The Mutual _ ‘Assuraiice Co. of Gabata, 
Waterloo 
(New Presidents 
(Executive _ HOES 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Home Office Building) ....May 


National Life Company, Des Moines 
(Consolidation) an 
National Life and Accident, Nashville 
(20% Stock Dividend) 
Promo 


Apr. 107 
mal Life Assurance Co. of Cana .. 


Ne 
National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier 
Executive Promotions) 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(50% Stock Dividend Declared) .. 
(Stock Reclassi 


) 
National Travelers, Des Moines 


-Jan. 78 
Jan. 


National Union Life Ins. Co., Mont gomery 
Purchases Ordinary Business) ..Mar. 107 
er, _. Columbus 
(New Deporte ent r. 107 
(Group licy Tssued) ate ay 103 
Nebraska Nat’l Life Insurance Co., Lincoln 
(New President) r. 107 
New York Life Insurance Co., New 
(Regional Vice Presidents) 
ork Savings Bank Life Ins., 
(New Fund airman) 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Bxecutive Promotions) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
North American Union, San Angelo 
(Consolidates with Cont’l Fidelity) Feb. 87 
Northeastern Life Insurance Co., New York 
(Merger) far. 109 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(First Board Chairman) 
(New Presiden 


. 


June 102 


Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Cal., Los Angeles 
(Trans-America Reorganization) Mar. 111 
(American Legion Group Plan) ..Apr. 107 

Old American Insurance Co., Kansas City 
(Increases Capital) Apr. 108 

a Republic, icago 

ares Stock Dividend) 


. 89 
{ Dividends to Stockholders) ..Mar. 111 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Non-Can Benefits Fully 
DE cineebiaebensecesocess May 104 
Pacific Nat. Life Ins. Co., San Francisco 
(Senior Vice President) June 102 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Control Changes) Jan. 78 
(Merger) June 101 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
(Vice President) pr. 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frenkiess 


( 
Philadelphia wife, Oe tcaceres 

(Stock Dividend) Apr. 108 
Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 

(Consolidation) Feb. 92 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismark 

(Stock Dividend June 102 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga 

(Executive Promotions) Apr. 1 
PrMiieetsen Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

‘eb. 

ra ns. Co. of America, Newark 

( Vice President) May 104 
Public” Life Ins. Co. of America, Miami. 

(Dissolved) May 


Puritan Life Insurance Co., Providence 
(New President) Apr. 108 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Pumaetpite 
(New Home Office Building) ee. 111 
(Dividends to Stockholders) r. 108 
(Acquisition by Reinsurance) .. May 104 


Repesite peatignat Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
Vice-President) Feb. 
(New General Agencies) 


Samaritan Life, Duluth 
eS Lbatecneceteced s Mar. 112 


(Control Acquired 
(New “Special Risk” he om cy) 

Security-Conn. Life I Co., New Haven 
(New Vice President) May 104 

Security Life and Trust Co., Winston- Salem 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 10) 

Sons of Norway, Minneapolis 
(Named General Manager) 

Southeastern Life Insurance Co., Hattlesber 
(Executive Promotions) 

Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Oxia. ‘city 
(Purchases Group Business) -Mar. 112 
(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 

South. Coastal Reserve Life Ins. Co., Macolm 
(Merged) ‘June 100 

Southern 4") Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Officers Elected) p ii 

Southern Republic Life, Houston 
(Consolidated) ‘eb. 92 

Southern United Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Reinsurance) » 102 

Southland Life Insurance Co., 

(Cash Dividend pearance) 
(Chapel In the y) 
(Cash Dividend ol Stockholders) 

Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Cnsid. with Southern Republic) 

Southwestern Bankers Life, 
(Consolidation) 

Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Public Life) May 104 

State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(New Assistant to the President) ..Feb. 92 
(New Director of Agencies) ..-Mar. 112 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 108 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Mutualization) 

Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., 
(New Vice Presidents) 


.May 104 


.Feb. 92 
Corpus Christi 


June 103 
Chicago 
June 103 


Texas Life Ins. Co., Waco 
(Executive Promotions) 

Texas Prudential Ins. Co., 
(Reinsured) 


Apr. 108 
Galveston 
6060000e0n000006neeeel June 103 


Union Trust Life Ins. Co., Duluth 
(New Title) 
United Bankers Life Ins. Co., 
(Hospitalization Reinsured 
United Founders Life, Oklahoma City 
(New Secretary- -Treasurer) 
United onan, * wea 
(here ae Ja 
United orient Ins. Co., Concord 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 113 
United Medical Service, Inc., New pork 
(Elected President) 
am ym Life, Washington 
gency Vice- -President) ....Feb. 93 
unity 1 Fors) fe & Accident, Los Angeles 
erger Approved) Jan. 78 
vale ty_Life Ins. Co., Norman 


(Group Business Sold) Mar, 112 


Valley Forge Life, Reading 
(New Vice President) Ja 
Veterans Administration, Washington 
(Caution to G.I. Policyholders) ..May 105 
(Special Dividend) .............. May 105 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Executive Changes) ............/ Apr. 110 
Vulean Life and Acc’d., Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) 


Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(Executive Promotions) Feb. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Manager of Agencies) .. June 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 113 
Western a, Austin 
(Cnsld. with Plymouth Life) ....Feb. 92 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(Merger) an. 79 
(Acquires Texas © sepaaumspied 


(Merger Approved Feb. 88 
(Western Div. ee Named) ..} 


(Officers Promoted) ............+d June 103 

(Reinsures Texas Prudential) ...June 103 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Madison 

(Dir. of Agencies and V. Pres.) ..Mar. 113 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh 
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(Executive Promotions) 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest, Omaha 
(Open Membership to Men) Feb.. 


105 





Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 

American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 


r Page 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, ‘Detroit, Mich. ......6..0ciscccccvescces 
meneem Weatenl EATS, Heetew, MEANS, ooo ccs ec scccccccccsecs 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. .................-- 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ............ 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn, .............. 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 


Manewater Beach Hotel, Citteneo;, TR. oo... ci. on ccc cicccaccccs 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ............2cceeeee 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Waret Boston Corp... Tee, Naw Tork, W.-Y... cccvcssccccaccccs 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


a, Fan i, RI IS ooo es ce Sac eke etctcin cc ccdaucess 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. ..............-ccccceces 
Government Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 

Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

a res I Bg ic 6 Se bin d.0hnd carne onan cae deeed 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. .................cccccccee 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
Rees & Co., BP, TG, PR oc is vce cc kcccsccecccs 


InGianapolis. TAfe, InGiamapolis, Ind... oc ccccccvaccccccscees 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. ......... 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ...................6. 
Be SH a ls lc as cs inh bin ncs bd ce Se phwe nds ccked 
ee Oe I ROE MR ia ce cb yckee pense dtcwbatasecticcees 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ...............ssece0. 


MeGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 


Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ..................00000- 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Life & Accident, Nashviile, Tenn. .................... 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ................ccecescces 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Meisem ane Warren, Bt... T00is, Maas 6 oio.c'cc sv ciic nes scccssstnagne 
North Amerienn Téfe, Cistomgo, TR. 6 oii kcie's i ciadaicecinneted abe 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .............ccccceeeeeeenes 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Republic Late, Chien; VW. «.....csienccscscivcintoescn Eemecens 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. ................ 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ...............-.,+..- 


Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. Y. .. 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kans. ................ececceeees 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., Milwaukee, Wi 
Bete, BS. OW TOG, The. Ki. ccccvccdscacsdivs veduaeh aes 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

BESO Tale, TGA, BOG... oe occ cccicncccrescddevancy caess 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Sun Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 

Tilawy - Bian Oo. Wt. Lise; MO. o.oo cei obits yids cites 
EE, RS Ds a ah e-scccncccccescesatnccaghsgekhenh> 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. ..........6.....e.eeeeeee: 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. .. 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. .........ccccccccccccccsvncess 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 


Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...........+-- 2 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ..........- 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns. 





Best’s Life Ne 


Lia Baers or 





